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'T'HIS  fragment/ was  begun  in  the  year  1769.  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks,  Mr,  Loten,  a  governor  of  Ceylon,  and  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant,  conjointly  defrayed  the  expence  of  engraving  j  and  this 
laft  gentleman  compmed  the  defcriptive  part.  Twelve  plates 
only  were  completed  and  publiOied ;  but  the  undertaking  liow 
appeared  fo  arduous  that  it  was  entirely  dropt.  Thefe  plates^ 
together  with  three  more  engraved  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant,  were  prcfented  to  John  Rcinhold  Forfter ;  who,  after  hiS 
return  to  Saxony,  re-printed  the  trad  in  1781,  in  Latin  and 
German.  He  likewife  made  great  additions ;  he  prefixed  an 
elTay  on  the  fituation,  climate,  and' produdions,  of  India  I  he 
inferted  a  difTertation  on  the  Birds  of  Paradife.,  and  on  the 
Pbcenix  of  the  ancients ;  and  he  fubjoined  a  Faunula  of  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds  difcovered  in  that  extenfive  region.  The 
prefent  work  is  a. republication  of  the  Indian  Zoology,  with  the 
improvements  of  Dr.  Forfter,  and  other  additions.  Dr.  Aikin 
has  compofed  the  tranfktions,  Mr.  Latham  has  arranged  the 
infeds,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dairies  has  formed  the  reft  of  the 
Faunula. 

In  the  introdudory  eflay  wc  meet  with  a  pafTage  which  Could 
hardly  have  been  expeded  from  fo  learned  a  voyager  as  Dr.- 
Forfter.  *  After  the  Pbrtugueze  began  to  navigate  for  the 
purpofe  of  exploring  new  regions,  many  of  them  Itifpeded, 
Aat  if  they  were  to  fteer  diredly  weftward,  they  would  at  length' 
dive  at  the  fartheft  iflands  in  the  vicinity  of  India  |  and  be- 
aufe  they  conceived  thefe  iflands  to  lie  before  thofe  Indian  re¬ 
ions  (ante  illas)^  they  gave  them, 'in  the  geographical  charts 
de  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  name  of  Antilles'^ 
that  India,  which  they  fuppofed  fituated  beyond  the  Antilles, 
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they  named  the  W eft  Indies,  becaule  it  might  be  reached  by 
failing  weftward/  The  fa6ts  are  here  totally  mlfreprefented. 
T'he  moft  weftern  iflands  that  the  Portugueze  had  difcovercd, 
prior  to  the  famous  voyage  of  Columbus,  were  the  Azores ;  fo 
called  from  which  in  their  language  figniftea  a  falcon.  It 

was  that  great  navigator^  who,  trufting  to  the  exaggerated-  re¬ 
ports  of  Marco  Polo,  concluded  that  a  wefterly  courfe  would  be 
the  neareft  to  India.  In  the  profecution  ol  that  bold  enterprize, 
he  condudled  the  Spaniards  to  the  Antilles,  or  Leeward  Iflands, 
which  jie  believed  to  be  adjacent  to  ancient  India,  This  name 
was  extended  to  the  newly-difcovered  countries ;  and  when  the 
niiftake  was  recOgnifed,  the  epithet  IVeJl  was  added  for  fake  of 
diftinftion.  The  Portugueze  call  thofc  iflands  AntUgbas^  which 
feems  to  be  that  given'  by  the  natives ;  nor  was  it  till  fcveral 
years  afterwards  that,  in  a  voyage  to  India,  they  fteered  far 
weft,  to  avoid  the  calms  and  tornadoes  which  infeft  the  African 
coaft,  and  deferied  Brazil  on  the  continent  of  America.— The 
reft  of  the  efl'ay  contains  fome  common  obfervations,  with  the 
abfurd  explanation  frequently  given  of  the  trade  winds.  The 
next  efTay  has  as  little  claim  to  novelty.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  phoenix  was  an  emblematical  being,  and  denoted 
the  annual  courfe  cf  the  fun,  and  the  rev^olution  of  the  feafons. 
The  ingenious  and  eloquent  M.  Bailly  has  examined  this  noted 
fable  by  the  light  of  aftronomy,  and  has  adduced  feveral  very 
plaufible  reafons  for  believing  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  high 
northern  latitude.  We  are  more  entertained  by  the  account 
which  Dr.  Forfter  gives  of  the  charming  Birds  of  Paradif^ 
which  their  exquifite  beauty  and  their  fingiilar  ftrudlure  have  fo 
long  involved  in  obfeurity  and  fable.  Seven  fpecies  are  de- 
feribed  ;  and  a  drawing,  communicated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  of 
the  Common  Bird  of  Paradife,  is  engraved  on  the  title-page. 
As  a  fpecimen,  we  fliall  extract  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft 
fpecies ; 

*  The  Greater  Paradife  Bird  Is  generally  about  two  feet  in  length. 
Head,  fmall :  beak,  the  length  of  the  head,  hard,  pale-coloured. 
Head  and  nape  of  the  neck,  yellow.  Space  round  the  eyes,  black. 
Neck,  beautifully  refplendent  with  very  foft,  fliining,  emerald-coloured 
feathers :  thofe  of  the  breaft,  equally  fofc,  of  a  pale  yellowifli  grey. 
Large  chefnut-coloufed  wings.  ,  Back  covered  with  the  fcapulnrs 
elongated,  ftifF,  narrow,  pale-brown,  very  much  refembling  the  loole 
feathers  of  the  oflrich.  Thefe  expand  while  the  bird  flies ;  and 
therefore  it  is  eafy  for  him  to  remain  in  the  air.  On  the  fides  of  the 
brcall  and  belly  are  bundles  of  feathers,  much  fhorter  than  the  ante¬ 
rior  ones,  ftifl,  gold-coloured.  From  theVrump  arife  two  llifF  fea¬ 
thers  of  great  length,  i;aked  in  the  lhafts,  terminated  with  radicted 
plumes.  .  ,  .  In  fize  it  little  exceeds  the  blackbird.  Feet  ftiort,  with 
four  llrong  toes.  •  They  fly  in  flocks  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  led 
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by  abird  which  the  Aruans  call'KiNC,  This  leader  is  black,  with 
red  fpots,  and  condantly  flies  higher  than  the  reft,  which  never  fc- 
parate  from  it,  but  immediately  when  it  fettles,  fettle  too.  .  .  . 

<  While  flying  they  are  noify,  like  ftarlings;  but  their  cry  father, 
refenibles  the  croaking  of  ravens,  and  is  peculiarly  audible,  when,  ia 
windy  weather,  the  incumbrance  of  their  feathers  brings  them  into 
immediate  danger  of  falling  to  the  ground.  In  the  Aru  iflands  they 
perch  bn  the  highcft  trees.  They  are  taken  by  the  natives  with  bird¬ 
lime,  fnares,  or  blunt  arrows.  But  though  many  fall  alive  into  the 
fowler's  hands,  they  are  immediately  killed,  and,  after  embowelling, 
and  generally  cutting  off  the  feet,  they  are  fumigated  with  fulphur, 
and  dried  ;  in  which  ftate  they  are  fold  for  half  a  dollar  in  Banda; 
but  in  Aru  they  may  be  purchafed  for  a  large  nail  or  piece  of  iron.  .  • 
The  natives  faften  thefe  birds  to  their  helmets  in  place  of  crefts,  ia 
real  and  mock  fights ;  and  often  tie  the  whole  or  part  of  the  ikins  to 
their  fwords.*  ... 


The  fubjefts  deferibed  by  Mr.  Pennant  are  the  long-tailed 
fquirrel,  the  black  and  white  falconj  the  little  horned  owl,  the 
fafeiated  couroucou,  the  red-headed  cuckoo,  the  red  woodpecker, 
the  double  fpurred  partridge,  the  black-capped  pigeon,  the 
flammeous  flycatcher,  the  tailor  bird,  the  white-headed  ibis, 
the  red-tailed  water-hen,  the  black-backed  goofe,  the  fpotted- 
bill  duck,  the  black-bellied  anhinga,  the  tiger  fiiark,  and  the 
Ceylon  wrafTe.  The  deferiptions  of  Mr.  Pennant  are  concife 
and  accurate,  and  often- enlivened  by.fpiritcd  remarks.  Such 
paflages  as  the  following  make  us  regret  that  fo  fmall  a  part  of 
the  Indian  Zoology  was  completed : 


^  An  Indian  foreft  is  a  feene  the  moft  pi£lurefque  that  can  be  Ima-» 
gined ;  the  trees  feem  perfe6lly  animated  ;  the  fantaftic  monkies  give 
life  to  the  ftronger  branches  ;  and  the  weaker  fprays  wave  over  head^ 
charged  with  vocal  and  various-plumed  inhabitants.  It  is  an  error 
to  fay  that  Nature  hath  denied  melody  to  the  birds  of  hot  climates, 
and  formed  them  only  to  pleafe  the  eye  with  their  gaudy  plumage. 
Ceylon  abounds  with  birds  equal  in  fong  to  thofe  of  Europe,  which 
warble  among  the  leaves  of  trees,  grotefque  in  their  appearance,  and 
often  laden  wjth  the  moft  delicious  and  falubrious  fruit.  Birds  of 
the  richeft  colours  cr  ofs  the  glades,  and  troops  of  peacocks  complete 
the  charms  of  the  feene,  fpreading  their  plumes  to  a  fun  that  has 
ample  powers  to  do  them  juftice.  I'he  landfcape,  in  many  parts  of 
India,  correfponds  with  the  beauties  of  the  animate  creation;  the 
mountains  are  lofty,  fteep,  and  broken,  but  cloathed  with  forefts, 
enlivened  with  cataiadls  of  a  grandeur  and  figure  unknown  to  this 
part  of  the  globe. 

*  But  to  give  a  reverfe  of  this  enchanting  profpeft,  which  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  enjoy  with  fuitable  tranquillity,  you  are  harafled  in  one 
fcafon  with  a  burning  heat,  or  in  the  other  with  deluges  of  rain  :  you 
^re  tormented  with  clouds  of  noxious  infefts ;  you  dread  the  fpring  of 
the  Tigir,  or  tlie  mortal  bite  of  the  Naja. 
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•  The  brute  citation  arc  more  at  enmity  with  one  another  than  in 
other  climates ;  and  the  birds  are  obliged  to  exert  unufual  artifice  in 
placing  their  little  broods  out  of  the  reach  of  the  invader.  Each  aims 
a^'  the  fame  end;  though  by  different  means.  Some  form  their  penfile 
Deft  in  the  fliape  of  a  purfe,  deep,  and  open  at  top ;  others  with  a 
hole  in  the  fide  ;  and  others,  ftill  more  cautious,  with  an  entrance  at 
the  very  bottom,  forming  their  lodge  near  the  fummit. 

•  But  the  little  (ailor-bird  fttmo  to  have  greater  diffidence  than  any 
of  the  others :  it  will  not  truft  its  neft  even  to  the  extremity  of  a 
Sender  twig,  but  makes  one  mor^  advance  to  fafety,  by  fixing  it  to 
the  leaf  itfclf. 

•  It  picks  up  a  dead  leaf,  and,  furprifing  to  relate,  fews  it  to  the 
fide  of  a  living  one,  its  fleuder  bill  being  its*  needle,  and  its  thread 

«fcme  fine  fibres;  the  lining,  feathers,  goffamer,  and  down.  Its  eggs 
are  white.  The  colour  of  the  bird  light-yellow :  its  length  three 
inches;  its  weight  only  tliree-fixteenths  of  an  ounce;  fo  that  the 
materials  of  the  neft,  and  its  own  fize,  are  not  likely  to  draw  down 
a  habitation  that  depends  on  fo  flight  a  tenure.’ 

The  Indian  Faunula^  which  fills  an  hundred  pages,  is  a  bare 
catalogue  of  the  Linnaean  names  of  the  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fifties,  and  infers,  difeovered  in  India,  with  references  to  the 
authorities. 


Aar.  II.  Tranfa^iions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  VoL  IL 
for  1790.  pp.  266.  4to.  il.  5s.  boards,  Diclwn,  Edin- 
burgh;  Cadell,  London.  1792. 

[  Continued*  ] 

XI.  riN  the  Motion  of  Light,  as  aiFe£Ied  by  refra^ing  or 
.  refle^ng  Subftances,  which  arc  alfo  in  motion.  By 
John  Robifon,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  £din.  and  Profeflbr  of  Natural 
Fhilofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh. — It  is  difficult  to 
give  a  perfeiSIly  intelligible  account  of  this  article,  without  the 
affiftance  of  diagrams.  We  Ihail  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
expand  on  fome  parts,  and  occallonally'  to  throw  in  collateral 
ideas. 

I'lrere  are  two  hypothefes  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  na« 
ture  of  light,  which  obtain  credit  in  the  fcientific  world.  The 
firft  is  that  of  Mr.  Huyghens  and  Dr.  Hooke ;  Who  fuppofe 
that  vifion  is  produced  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  aether.  •  The 
celebrated  mathematician,  Mr.  Euler,  has  lately  revived  this 
notipn,  and  has  explained  and  extended  it.',  Mr.  Robifon  pro- 
pofes  to  examine  this  hypothefis  in  a  future  paper.  We  are 
confident,  however,  that  it  merits  not  fuch  attention.  Mr.  Euler 
was  the  greateft  analyft  perhaps  that  ever  appeared,  but  bis 
.  .  •  '  .  .  talents 
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talents  as  a  philofopher  were  very  moderate.  He  feemed  to  be 
totally  abforbed  in  calculation ;  and  if  he  ever  ftept  beyond  his 
favourite  province,  he  was  apt  to  take  hafty  and  inaccurate 
views.  Athcr  is  an  ideal  being,  which  folves  every  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  becaufe  men  can  afcribe  to  it  whatever  properties  and 
effects  they  choofe. 

The  other  hypothefis,  which  is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is 
generally  received  as  fatisfa£lory  and  entirely  confonant  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  According  to  that  great  genius,  ‘  Light  may 
‘  ci  nfift  of  fmall  particles  emitted  by  the  fhining  body  with  pro- 
*  digious  velocity,  which  are  afterwards  a£led  upon  by  other 
‘  bodies,  with  attracting  or  repelling  forces  like  gravity,  which’ 
‘  deflect  them  from  their  rectilineal  courfes  in  reflections  and 
‘  refractions.^  The  deductions  made  from  thefe  principles  by 
the  molt  accurate  reafoning,  are  perfectly  confonant  to  ajl  the 
phenomena  hitherto  obferved;  and  the  diiTiculties  which  might 
be  ftarted  from  the  fuppofed  imoermeabiliiy  of  matter,  are  com¬ 
pletely  removed  in  the  Iheoria  thilofophia  ISaturalis  of  Father 
oofcovich,  the  moll  elegant  geometrician,  and  moll  profound 
philofopher  of  the  prefent  age. 

In  1676  the  Danilh  aftronomer  Roemer  found,  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  emerfion  of  Jupiter^s  facellites,  that  light  tra¬ 
vels  uniformly,  and  with  fuch  velocity,  as  to  pafs  from  the  fun 
to  the  earth  in  feven. minutes.  _ : 

But  one  of  the  flneil  difeoveries  with  regard  to  light,  and 
which  furnilhed  the  firft  irrefragable  proof  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  was  made  by  Dr.  Bradley,  about  feventy  years  ago.  It 
is  a  fundamental  propofition,  that  the  apparent  motion  of  a  body  is 
compounded  of  its  real  motion^  and  the  oppo/ite  to  the  real  motion  of 
the  objerver.  Thus  when  the  wind  is  at  due^  north,  it  will  feem 
to  blow  from  a  point  fomewhat  eaftward  to  a  perfon  travelling 
call;  a  faft  often  experienced  and  execrated  by  failors.  In 
the  fame  manner,  the  light  emitted  by  a  northern  ftar  will  fug- 
gell  to  a  fpeClator  who  is  carried  callward  by  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  her  orbit,  that  the  liar  is  fituated  at  a  fmall  angle  to¬ 
wards  the  eall ;  but  as  the  velocity  of  light  is  ten  thoufand  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  the"t5uaatity  of  aberration  will 
only  amount  to  7,0'^.  Or  if  we  confidcr  the  fubjecl  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  Dr.  Bradley  has  chofen,  a  ray  of  light  from  the  liar 
entering  perpendicular  at  the  centre  of  the  objeCl-glafs  of  a  te- 
lefcope,  will  not  emerge  at  the  centre  of  the  eye-glafs,  becaule 
of  the  lateral  motion  of  the  inllrument y  which  mull  be  turned 
out  of  its  true  direClion,  and  pointed  fomewhat  forward,  in  order 
that  the  ray  may  defeend  along  the  axis  of  the  tube.  If  the  veC 
locity  of  light  were  augmented,  the  quantity  of  aberration  would 
be  diminilhed:  but  (bis  aClually  takes  place  in  its  palTagc 
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through  a  derife  medium,  according  to  the  Newtonian  hypo- 
thefis,  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  refraftion  to 
that  of  incidence.  Therefore,  as  this  ratio  in  the  cafe  of  air  and 
water  is  3  to  4,  a  ftar  feen  through  a  telefcope  filled  with  this 
fluid  ihould  appear  to  fiiift  only  fifteen  feconds  from  its  true,  or 
five  feconds  from  its  apparent  place.  l"his  thought  occurred 
to  ProfelFors  Wilfon  and  Robifon.  Father  Bofcovich  has  alfo 
entered  into  the  fame  fpeculation,  and  in  his  Opufcules,  lately 
publllhcd,  he  has  drawn  feveral  very  fingular  and  curious  con- 
lequcnccs.  ‘  If  the  water  telefcope,’  fays  he,  ‘  be  placid  at 
the  earth’s  equator  on  the  day  of  the  winter- folftice,  and  be 
dirc'fled  to  the  real  place  of  an  object  due  fouth  of  it,  the  ob- 
jedt  will,  not  appear  at  the  inteifedllon  of  the  crofs  wires  of  the 
anterior  light,  but,  at  noon,  will  appear  f  to  the  eaft  of  that 
interfeclion  *,  at  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  it  wilLappear  eaft- 
ward  of  it;  at  midnight  it  will  appear  5"  weftward  of  it;  and 
at  6  o’clock  next  morning  it  will  appear  5''  below  it.  And 
thus  a  perfon  (hut  up  in  a  mine  or  a  dungeon,  may,  without 
feeing  the  fun  or  heavens,  difeover  the  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  centre  of  the  fun  or  heavens ;  and  alfo,  whether  this 
centre  be  in  motion,  and  the  velocity  and  diredlion  of  this  mo¬ 
tion.’  Unfortunately  the  ingenious  Italian  has  here  committed 
an  overfight.  The  ray  by  which  the  objedl  is  feen  muft  enter 
the  telefcope  obliquely ;  in  which  cafe,  the  refradlion  will  ex- 
adlly  .compenfate  for  the  change  of  aberration.  The  light 
from  a  ftar,  for  inftance,  w^ill  enter  at  an  angle  of  20''  with  the 
perpendicular,  and  be  refradted  into  one  of  15^',  which  is  tlie 
quantity  of  aberration  correfponding  to  its  acquired  velocity. 
However,  if  light  be  retarded  in  its  progrefs  through  a  denfe 
medium,  as  M.  Euler  maintains,  effedls,  though  the  reverfe  of 
what  Father  Bofcovich  expedts,  would  be  perceived:  and  the 
experiment  would  either  eftablifti  or  deftroy  the  Newtonian 
hypothefis.  But  the  repeated  attempts  of  Profeflor  Robifon  to 
conftrudl  a  water- telefcope  of  fufficient  magnifying  power  have 
failed,  for  want  of  a  fluid  of  proper  tranfparency"  He  fuggefls 
another  ingenious  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  we  are 
forry  that  his  infirm  ftate  of  health  has  prevented  him  from  par¬ 
ing  it  in  execution.  ‘  If  a  cylindrical  piece  of  glafs,’  fays  he, 

*  be  ground  fpherical  at  one  end,  and  plain  at  the. other,  and  if 

*  the  plain  furface  be  fituated  at  a  fmall  diftance  beyond  the 

*  principal  focus  of  the  fpherical  furface,  and  a  fcratch  be  made 

*  on  the  plain  furface,  and  confidered  as  a  vifibic  objedt,  an 
^  image  of  this  fcratch  will  be  formed  in  the  conjugate  focus  of 
‘  the  fpherical  furface,  which  image  may  be  viewed  by  means 

*  of  a  deep  eye-glafs,  as  in  the  ordinary  compound  microfeope** 
But,  to  complete  the  theory,  the  ingenious  and  learned  profelVor 
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gives  a  geometrical  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of  light  as  ojft£led 
by  bodies  which  are  al/o  in  motion.  .  The  conclufion  is,  that  if  a 
ray  of  light  moving  in  any  dire^ion^  and  with  any  vdocity^  meet  with 
the  fur  face  of  a  refracting  medium^  which  is  in  motion^  its  final  /  /- 
lative  motion  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  medium'  had  been  at  and 

the  light  had  approached  it  with  the  fame  initial  relative  motion*  In 
a  note  he  fubjoiiis  a  neat  and  elegant  analytical  demondration  of 
a  particular  cafe  of  this  propofition,  by  his  colleague  Mr. 
Playfair.  .  . 

.  XII.  Demonftrations  of  fome  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart’s 
General  Theorems.  By  Robert  Small,  D.D.  P'.  R.  S.'  Edin. 
The  late  celebrated  mathematician,  Dr.  Stewart,  publifhed,  in 
1746,  a  fmall  treat! fe,  containing  a  colleftion  of  general  theo¬ 
rems.  Of  the  five  firft  only  he  gav'e  demonftrations,  elegant, 
but  diffufe.  No  demonftrations  of  the  reft  have  ever  been  made 
public.  Dr.  Small  has  felefted,  for  the  fake  of  connexion,  the 
propofitions  amounting  to  twenty-eight,  which  relate  to  the 
fums  of  the  fquares  and  of  the  fourth  powers  of  lines  drawn  in 
a  certain  manner.  His  demonftrations  cannot  be  much  com¬ 
mended  for  elegance;  they  are  clear,  however,  and  concife ; 
and  i(  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  propofitions  themfelves  are 
very  difficult  and  extenfive,  and  that  few  of  them  admit  of  being 
treated  by  the  pure  fynthefis  of  the  ancients. 

XIII.  Remarks  6’n  the  Aftroiiomy  of  the  Brahmins.  By 
John  Playfair,  A.  M.  F.R.  S.  Edin.  and  Profeflbr  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  — ‘  In  the  progrefs,’  fays 
the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  this  paper,  which  aftro- 
‘  nomy  has  made,  through  almoft  all  the  nations  from  the  Indus 
‘  to  the  Atlantic,  there  is’  fcarce  a  ftep  which  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  traced  ;  and  it-  is  never  difficult  to  determine  what  each 
‘•age  or  nation  received  from  another,  or  what  is  added  to  the 
general  ftock  of  aftronomical  knowledge.  The  various  fyf- 
tems  that  have  prevailed  in  all  thefe  countries,  are  vifibly  con- 
nedled  with  one  another ;  they  are  all  derived  from  one  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  would  incline  us  to  believe,  that  the  manner  in 
which  men  begin  to  obferve  the  heavens,  and  to  reafon  about 
them,  is  an  experiment  on  the  human  race,  which  has  been 
‘  made  but  once. 

.  ‘  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  extreme  curiofity  to  find,  beyond 
the  Indus,  a  fyftem  of  aftronomical  knowledge  that  appears  to 
make  no  part  of  the  great  body  of  fcience,  which  has  tra- 
verfed  and  enlightened  the  other  countries  of  the  earth ;  a  fyf¬ 
tem  that  is  in  the  hands  of  men,  who  follow  its  rules  without 
underftanding  its  principles,  and  who  can  give  no  account  of 
its  origin,  except  that  it  lays  claim  to  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
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‘  the  period  to  which,  with  us,  the  hiftory  of  the  heroic  ages  is 

*  fuppofed  to  extcnd.**-^Our  firft  knowledge,  with  regard  to 
Indian  aftronomy,  was  brought  from  Siam  in  1687,  by  Father 
Ja  Loubere.  But  the  completeft  information  was  received  in 
1772  from  M.  le  Gcntil,  whofe  ardour  for  fcience  had  carried 
him  to  obferve  the  tranfit  of  Venus  in  India,  and  had  induced 
him  to  remain  fome  years  in  that  country.  In  1787,  M.  Bailly, 
who  is  at^  once  a  profound  mathematician  and  an  eloquent 
writer,  dedicated  an  entire  volume  to  the  explanation  and  com- 
parifon  of  the  different  aftfonomical  tables  brought  to  Europe. 
From  thefe  fources,  and  particularly  from  the  laft  work,  has 
Profeflbr  Playfair  felefted  the  materials  of  this  paper,  ‘  NqN 
^  withftanding  the  moft  profound  refpeft,*  fays  he,  ‘  for  fhe 

*  learning  and  abilities  of  the  author  of  the  AJlronomie  Indienne^ 

^  I  entered  on  the  ftudy  of  the  work,  not  without  a  portion  of 
^  the  fcepticifm,  which,  whatever  is  new  and  extraordinary  in 

*  fcience,  ought  always  to  excite,  and  fat  about  verifying  the 

*  calculations,  and  examining  the  reafonings,  with  the  moft 
^  fcrupulous  attention.  The  rcfult  was  an  entire  conviction  of 
^  the  accuracy  of  the  one,  and  of  the  folidity  of  the  other/ 

Mr.  Playfair  divides  the  paper  into  three  parts :  the  firji  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  Indian  aftronomy;  the  fecond  ftates  the 
evidence  for  its  high  antiquity ;  the  third  forms  an  eftimate  of 
the  geometrical  fkiU  which  that  fyftem  difplays.  This  laft  part 
is  altogether  new#  We  proceed  to  furvey  thefe  in  their 
order. 

I.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  among  the  fixed  ftars, 
fuggefted  to  the  Brahmins  a  dlvifion  of  the  zodiac  into  twenty- 
feven  conftellations.  The  phafes  of  the  moon  gave  rife  to  the 
reckoning  of  time  by  weeks ;  and,  what  is  very  fingular,  the 
feven  days  are  dedicated  to  the  planets  precifely  in  the  fame  or¬ 
der  as  in  Europe.  The  Indian  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  figns 
and  degrees,  is  likewife  the  fame  as  ours  ;  and  they  even  ap¬ 
ply  the  fexagefimal  fcale  to  the  mcafuring  or  time.  The  Brah¬ 
mins  are  acquainted  the  preceiEon  of  the  equinoxes,  which 
they  ftate  to  be  54^  annually. 

Th/  epogh  of  the  tables  of  Siam  is  difeovered  by  M.  Caflini 
to  correfpond  to  A.  D.  638.  Thefe  employ  for  the  motions  of 
the  fun  a  cycle  of  800  fydereal  years,  containing  292,207  daj^j 
and  for  thofe'of  the  moon,  the  famous  cycle  of  19  years,  in¬ 
cluding  235  lunations.  The  equation  of  the  fun’s  centre  is 
alfo  affigned  by  them,  and  the  motion  of  the  moon^  apogee. 
And  a:l  thefe  are  fir  fuperior  in  accuracy  to  our  old  aftrpno- 
mical  tables.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  muft  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  calculated  for  a  ineridian  18^  15'  vyeft  of  Siam,  vfkich  is 
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nearly  that  of  Benares,  the  ancient  feat  of  Indian  learning.  The 
fame  agrees  nearly  with  what  the  Hindoos  call  their  firft  meri¬ 
dian  ;  fo  that  the  tables  of  Siam  were  evidently  derived  front 
Hindoftan. 

Another  fet  of  aftronomical  tables  was,  in  1750,  fent  from 
Chrifnabouram,  a  town  in  the  Carnatic,  Their  epoch  cor- 
refponds  to  A.  D.  1491.  The  places  which  they  affign  to  the 
fun  and  moon  agree  very  well  with  the  calculations  made  from 
the  tables  of  Mayer.  But  the  aftronomical  precepts  of  the 
Brahmins  of  Tirvalore,  a  fmall  town  on  the  Coromandel  coaft^ 
and  in  latitude  10^  44^  north,  are,  in  many  refpe(fts,  the  moft 
fingular.  They  divide  the  year  into  months  and  days,  that  cor- 
refund  precifely  to  the  entrance  of  the  fun  into  each  iign  and 
degree*  of  the  ecliptic.  The  elements  of  thefe  tables  arc  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  former,  but  their  conftrudion  is  more 
ingenious  and  refined. 

II.  But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  attending  thefe 
tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  their  high  antiquity.  Their  epoch  co¬ 
incides  with  the  famous  era  of  the  Calyougham,  3102  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrlft.  To  prove  that  this  epoch  was  afeertained  by 
adual  obfervation,  Mr.  Playfair  enters  into  a  long  and  intricate 
difeuifion,  of  which  we  {hall  endeavour  to  trace  the  outlines. 

The  trial  of  any  fyftem  of  aftronomical  tables  that  pretends 
to  fuch  vaft~ antiquity  i^exceedingly  fevere.  Small  errors,  un¬ 
avoidably  committed  in  determining  the  mean  motion,  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  courfe  of  ages ;  and  without  applying  the  cor- 
redions  arifing  from  the  difturbances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
fuch  tables,  how  accurate  foever  at  their  firft  formation,  would 
perpetually  diverge  from  the  truth.  It  is  aftronomy  in  its  pre- 
fent  improved  ftate  that  can  guide  us  with  accuracy  through 
the  lapfe  of  fix-and-forty  centuries.  That  epoch,  therefore,  at 
which  any  fet  of  aftronomical  tables  reprefent  the  celeftial  mo¬ 
tions  the  moft  exadUy,  we  may  juftly  conclude  to  be  the  a<ftual 
date  of  their  conftrudion.  It  was  only  a  year  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Aftronomie  Indimne  that  M.  de  la  Grange  and  M; 
de  la  Place,  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  univerfal  gravi¬ 
tation,  affigned  the  quantities  of  acceleration  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  of  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic;  and  that  the  former  (hewed  that  all  the  vari¬ 
ations  in  our  fyftem  are  periodical;  one  of  the  nobleft  difco- 
veries  made  in  phyfical  aftronomy  fince  the*  time  of  Newton. 
The  formula  of  thefe  great  mathematicians  are  now  to  be  ap^ 
plied  in  examining  the  Indian  tables. — i.  The  polition  of  the 
ftar  at  Aldebaran,  as  affigned  'by  the  Brahmins  of  Tirvalore  at 
the  era  of  the  CaJyougham,  agrees  within  53/  of  the  place,  as 
determined  by  modern  obfervatipns,  and  correfted  for  the 
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preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  for  the  variation  in  that  pre- 
cclTion.  Nor  could  the  Indians  have  computed  that  place,  fince 
they  make  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars  too  great  by  3''  annually. 
2.  The  fun’s  true  longitude  at  the  era  of  the  Calyougham, 
differs  only  47'  from  that  afcribed  to  it  in  the  tables  of  Tirva- 
'  lore.  3.  The  place  of  the  moon  which  thefe  alfign,  differs  only 
two-thirds  of  a  degree  from  calculation:  and  great  ftrefs  ihould 
be  laid  on  tins  remarkable  coincidence,  as  the  motions  of  that 
fatellite  are  lo  extremely  perplexed.  4..  The  tables  of  I'irva- 
lore  make  the  tropical  year  to  be  365"*  5**  50'  35'':  but  it  ap¬ 
pears,  frem  M.  de  la  Grange,  that  the  year  3102  before  our 
era  muff  have  been  40f"  longer  than  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  century;  wherefore  the  Indian  year  differs  only 
5?  '  from  the  truth.  I'hat  year  muft  have  been  determined, 
however,  from  an  average  of  very  diltant  obfervations;  and  if 
we  fuppofe,  what  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  thefe  extended 
through  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  centuries,  the  coincidence 
W’ill  be  exact.  5.  The  equation  of  the  fun’s  centre  in  A.  C. 
3102  agrees  within  4'  of  that  of  the  Indian  tables:  if  we  fup¬ 
pofe  that  thefe  were  formed  twelve  centuries  before  our  period, 
the  error  would  only  be  2'.  6.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 

cltimated  by  the  Brahmins  at  24°.  According  to  the  formula  of 
M.  de  la  Grange,  it  muft  have  been  23°  51^  13'^  at  the  era  of 
the  Calyougham,  and  23®  57'  45''  at  a  period  1200  years  prior 
to  it.  Thus  all  thefe  meafures  and  inveftigations  concur  to 
refer  the  epoch  of  the  Indian  tables  to  the  year  3102  A.  C. 
or  even  to  a  period  ftill  more  ancient;  and  fuch  coincidences 
could  never  have  been  the  refult  of  chance.  The  places  like- 
wife  affigned  to  the  planets  agree  admirably  with  our  improved 
calculations.  ‘  That  obfervations  made  in  India,’  fays  the 
learned  profeflbr,  ‘  when  all  Europe  was  barbarous  or  uninha- 

*  bited,  and  inveftigations  made  in  Europe,  near  five  thoufand 
^  years  afterwards,  fliould  thus  come  in  mutual  fupport  of  one 

*  another,  is  perhaps  the  moft  ftriking  example  of  the  progrefs 

*  and  vicilfitude  of  fcience,  which  tlie  hiftory  of  mankind  has 

*  yet  exhibited.’ 

IIL  In  calculating  eclipfes,  it  is  neceflary  to  find  the  length 
of  the  day  for  the  given  place.  The  rule  given  by  the  Brah¬ 
mins  for  the  folution  of  this  problem,  is  uncommonly  elegant 
and  ingenious.  They  obferve  at  Chrifnabouram  the  length  of 
the  (hadow  of  a  gnomon  on  the  noon  of  the  day  of  equinox,  in 
parts  of  which  the  gnomon  itfelf  contains  720.  One  third  of 
this  meafure  is  the  number  of  minutes  (each  equal  to  24''  of  our 
time)  by  which  the  day,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  month  after  the 
equinox,  exceeds  thirty  hours  (twelve  of  our  hours) ;  four-fifths 
of  this  excefs  is  the  increafe  of  the  day  during  the  fi;cond  month  ; 
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and  one  third  of  it  is  the  increafe  during  the  third  month.  Air. 
Playfair  (hews  that  this  rule  is  only  an  approximation,  but  will 
apply  with  fuf&cient  accuracy  to  places  between  the  tropics,  and 
in  lower  latitudes  will  be  extremely  exaSt :  a  proof  that  it  was 
originally  formed  for  the  climate  of  India.  We  will  add,  that . 
it  luppofes  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  24^4^31^',  and 
therefore  refers  to  the  year  4^78  before  Chri ft.  This  corro¬ 
borates  the  opinion  which  M.  Bailly  has  exprefied,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  epoch  of  the  tables  of  Chrifnaboiiram  is  anterior  to  that  of 
the  tables  of  Tirvalore.  But  befidcs  an  acquaintance  with 
plane  and  fpherical  trigonometry,  the  methods  pradtifed  by  the 
Brahmins  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  ^iCorem  ufualljr 
afcribed  to  Pythagoras,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  fides. 
A  remarkable  affinity  may  alfo  be  traced  between  their  fyftera 
and  that  of  Ptolemy ;  for  they  feem  to  funpofe,  that  the  fun 
moves  uniformly  in  a  circle,  not  about  the  earth,  but  about  a 
certain  point  as  far  removed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  centre. 
From  a  pafihge  in  the  Ayeen  /Ikbery^  we  learn  that  the  Hindoos 
ftafe  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  to  be  that  of  1250  to  3927.  This  proportion  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  i  to  3.1416,  and  is  a  very  accurate  approximation. 

^  When  found  in  the  fimpleft  and  molt  elementary  manner,* 
fays  Mr.  Playfair,  ‘  it  requires  a  polygon  of  768  lides  to  be 
‘  inferibed  in  a  cirde ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be  arlthme- 
^  tically  performed  without  a  knowledge  of  fome  very  curious 

*  properties  of  that  curve,  and  at  leaft  nine  extradtions  of  the 
‘  fquare  root,  each  as  far  as  ten  places  of  decimals.  All  this 
‘  mull  have  been  accompliflied  in  India;  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
‘  ferved,  that  the  above-mentioned  proportion  cannot  have  been 

*  received  from  the  mathematicians  of  the  Weft.  The  Greeks  . 
‘  left  nothing  on  this  fubjeft  more  accurate  than  the  proportion 
‘  of  Archimedes  (7  to  22) ;  and  the  Arabian  mathematicians  feem 
‘  not  to  have  attempted  any  nearer  approximation.  The  geo- 
‘  metry  of  modern  Europe  can  much  lefs  be  regarded  as  the 

*  fource  of  this  knowledge.  A^tius  and  Vieta  were  the  firft 
‘  who,  in  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  furpafled  the  accuracy 

*  of  Archimedes  ;  and  they  flouriftied  at  the  very  time  when  the 
‘  Inftitutes  of  Akbar  were  colleded  in  India.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  received  much  pleafure  and  in- 
ftrudlion  from  the  perufal  of  this  paper ;  and  we  heartily  applaud 
the  accuracy  and  difeernment  of  the  author.  The  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  is  complete.  The  people  of  India  were  certainly^  five 
thoufand  years  ago,  and  moji  probably  many  thoufand  years  be¬ 
fore  that  epoch,  in  pofleffion  of  a  fyftem  of  practical  aftronomy 
almoft  as  perfect  as  our  own,  which  is  founded  on  the  accu¬ 
mulated 
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inulated  obfervations  of  three  thoufand  years.  And  how  many 
ages  mud  have  palTed  before  men  could  attain  to  that  refinement 
which  precedes  the  cultivation  of  abdrad  fciencc  ?  It  were  vain 
to  oppofe  the  traditions  or  records  of  the  Jewifli  nation.  No 
hidorical  tedimony  can  ever  filence  the  voice  of  reafon.  Be- 
fides,  we  arc  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  Hebrew  numbers; 
and  gro(s  blunders,  in  that  refpecSt,  have  been  multiplied  by  the. 
ignorance  or  careleffnefs  of  iranfcribers.  If  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old  Tedament  differs  fixteen  hundred  years  from  that  of 
the  Septuagint  in  dating  the  age  of  the  world,  what  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  chronology  of  either? 

XIV.  On  the  Refolution  of  Indeterminate  Problems.  By 
John  Leflie,  A.  M. — Thofe  numerical  quedions  which  would 
admit  a  variety  of  anfwers,  but  require  thefe  to  be  free  of  frac¬ 
tions  or  furds,  are  denominated  indeterminate.  Diophantus,  who 
flouriibed  about  the  fourth  century  of  the  Chridian  era,  was  the 
ford  who  confidered  fuch  prpblems  and,  what  is  memorable,  he 
introduced  into  the  analyfis  of  them  certain  fymbols  and  con- 
traidions,  which  prepared  for  the  modern  algebra.  That  fciencc 
was  cultivated  by  the  Arabians ;  from  them  it  paffed,  with  its 
name,  into  Europe,  where  it  has  been  prodigioufly  extended 
and  improved.  Yet  has  the  original  branch  been  much'neg- 
ie&ecL  Many  writers  have  followed  exadlly  the  track  of  Dio¬ 
phantus.  And  the  folutions  of  indeterminate  equations  com¬ 
monly  given  are  artificial,  irregular,  and  adumptive.  I'here  is 
one  treatiie,'. however,  the  Algebra  of  Euler,  where  thefe  fub- 
joGts  are  bwdled  with  great  ability;  and  yet  that  celebrated 
ytMu\y&  fails  with  regard  to  uniformity  of  plan.  This  paper  pro- 
poTes  a  method,  fimple  in  its  principle,  and  eaf 'and  regular  in 
Its  application :  it  is  this;  any  compound  expreflioirif  X  = 

'(ul 

CX  A  niay  be  broken  into  two  equations  jlz::mDy^ViA  Bzz 


where  w  is  a  rational  number ;  and  this  procefs  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  neceOary.  Fourteen  problems  are  feledled  as  ex¬ 
amples,  and  the  folutions  are  always  neat  and  uniform.  As  a 
we  (hall  tranferibe  the  laft. 

‘  TV  find  two  numbers^  the  fum  of  which  Jhall  be  a  given  fquare^ 
pttd  the  fum  ttftlh  ir  cubes  a  fquare. 

By  hypothecs,  and  Dividing  the  fc- 

cond  cqtiatipfi  by  Ac  firft,  yve  obtain  —  =af*— ^7+^%  or  — — 


47^  aod  relying  into  feftors 

b— ;)i  wbwee, 


reducing 


r£:t 
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reducing  the  firft  of  thefe  exprefllons,  %  —  ^7 

thefecond)  %-zzmax—nuxy—ay\  whence  s  max 


may  —  ay^  and  y  =r  ■  - - .  But  from  the  firft  equation  y  zr 

fn  ^fn 


a*~‘x;  wherefore,  jf,  and  therefore  Ar=:<i*x 

nr  +  im 


;w*+  7.m 
2«*-f  2«r  —  1 


But  y  ’=L  confequently^  y 


zm^+  zm —  1 


Thus,  if  »i  =  2,  then  ;ir  =:  88  and  y  zz  33/ 


.Examples  arc  given  to  each  problem,  and  fometimes  corol¬ 
laries  fubjoined  :  thofe  of  the  fifth  contain  curious  approxima¬ 
tions  for  the  cxtraftion  of  the  fquare  root. 

XV.  A  Differtation  on  the  Climate  of  Rullia.  By  Matthew 
Guthrie,  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  Imperial  Corps  of  Noble 
Cadets  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  F.  R.  SS.  Lond.  and  Edin.  With 
two  Letters  from  his  Excellency  M.  iEpinus,  Counfellor  of 
State,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne,  &c.  &c. — The  nature 
of  the  tropical  climates,  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  framc^ 
have  lately  been  much  ftudied.  The  peculiarities  of  a  northern 
(ky  deferve  (equally  to  be  delineated and  the  accurate  author  of 
this  paper  was  well  qualified  for  performing  the  taft,  by  a  reli- 
dence  of  many  years  in  the  capital  of  Ruflia.  He  was  alfifted, 
too,  by  an  examination  of  the  regifter  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
for  fifteen  years  back. 

The  Ruffian  year  confifts  only  of  two  feaf  >ns ;  and  the  winter 
pafles  with  a  rapid  tranlition  into  the  fummer  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Gu¬ 
thrie  well  obferves,  the  fun  fpends  his  vernal  rays  in  thawmg  the 
incrulted  furface  of  the  ground,  which,  during  that  operation, 
continues  at  nearly  the  fame  temperature ;  but,  after  the  effe£k 
is  accompliftied,  he  exerts  a  durable  and  poweiful  influence. 
The  froft  fets  in  about  the  beginning  of  Oclober,  the  great  ri¬ 
vers  are  frozen  over  againft  the  27th  of  November,  the  ice  is 
broken  up  about  the  19th  of  April,  and  fumnier  commences 
with  the  month  of  May.  The  rapid  ftreams,  however,  are 
feldom  arrefted  in  their  courfe  a^ove  feventy  days.  In  f'e- 
bruary  ice  is  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  thicknefs,  of  which 
it  lofes  ncrt'  a  tliird  previous  to  the  thuw  j  but  grows  brittle, 
extremely  inadheliv^*,  and  links  almoft  into  toe  water.  The 
great  power  of  ice  in  conveying  found  is  fo  well  Known  in  the 
Kulhan  empire,  that  the  Coffacks  are  wofi"  to  d  l  .over  the  tread 

a  hwrfe  at  a^reat  diitance,  by  applying  utii  car  to  the  frozen 
^  lurface 
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Surface  of  the  ground.  During  the  winter  months,  the  vveftorly 
winds  prevail ;  the  ’  greateft  cold  is  24®  below  the  zero  of 
Farenheit,  the  mean  cold  27®  above  that  point  in  the  afternoon, 
and  23®  at  night.  I'he  fluftuation' of  temperature  is  exceflive, 
from  23®  to  57®  in  the  courfe  of  a  day:  a  trying  circumftance 
for  delicate  conftitutions.  Yet  that  feafon  is  not  lo  difagreeable 
as  we  might  apprehend : 

•  There  reigns  conftantly  a  fiimmer  heat,  from  63®  to  68®  F.  in 
our  apartments,  where  flowers  blow  all  the  winter;  and  when  out  of 
doors,  the  warm  fur  drefs,  with  the  fkin  furniture  of  the  fledges  (a 
coach  requires  none),  keep  the  body  lb  comfortable,  that  I  am  con* 
vinced  Id's  cold  is  felt  (difference  of  drefs  confidercd)  in  driving  I 
through  the  ftrects  of  Peterlburgh  in  our  cold,  dry  air,  than  through 
thofc  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  during  the  cold,  moill  weather  that 
obtains  there  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter ;  efpeclaily  as  this  ftate 
of  the  atmofphere  in  Britain  is  often  accompanied  by  bleak  winds, 
whilft  the  air  in  Ruffia,  during  pur  greatell  cold,  is  generally  ferene 
and  calmi  In  fa6l,  we  have  only  the  face  to  guard  againft  the  froft 
when  out  of  doors,  by  occafionaily  raifing  the  cape  of  our  fur  garb, 
as  all  the  reft  is  fecured  againft  its  attack  by  the  well-contrived  drefc 
of  the  North  ;  and  at  home,  if  the  door  is  only  kept  fliut,  the  cold 
can  enter  from  no  other  quarter  (the  windows  being  double,  well 
caulked  and  papered  in  the  feams)  to  counteradl  the  equally  diffufed 
heat  by  well -contrived  tloves,  which  are  built  generally  of  white  tiles, 
and  admit  of  much  latitude  of  elegant  form.’ 

A  fingular  fa£l  mentioned  by  Dr.  Guthrie  Is,  that,,  at  Mof- 
cow,  afparagus  is  reared  in  winter  in  the  open  air.  The  mode 
of  culture  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be  known : 

*  In  autumn  the  afparagus-beds  are  covered  wdth  mats,  and  buried 
by  the  falling  fnow,  which  is  moft  abundant  in  this  climate;  fo  as  to 
preferve  the  plants  from  being  frozen  until  they  arc  wanted.  Whe* 
a  bed  of  them  is  to  be  thrown  into  vegetation  during  winter,  it  is 
done  by  cutting  a  deep  and  broad  trench  all  around  it,  dowm  to  the 
unfrozen  earth,  which  is  filled  with  finoking  dung,  taken  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  large  dunghill ;  the  old  mats,  covered  with  fnow,  are 
then  removed,  and  dry  ones  put  in  their  place,  and  upon  them  a 
thick  layer  of  warm  dung,  leaving  only  finall  apertures  for  the  plants 
to  pufh  through.’ 

•  The  frozen  incruftation  formed  upon  the  infide  of  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  hovels  of  the  Rullian  pcafants  is  extremely  e vapor- 
able,  and  on  thawing  gives  out  a  mephytic  gas.  Mock  funs 
and  moons  arc  pretty  frctjuent  in  winter.  The  eleftrical  ap¬ 
pearances  are  very  vivid  duriiig  the  intenfe  colds.  On  rubbing 
a  woollen  cloth  againft  the  filic  hangings,  a  flame  was  feen 
running  along  the  goid-laced  border,  to  tne  great  amazement 
of  the  Imperial  fervants.  J'he  celebrated  i?ipinus  attributes 
ibeib.  rcmaricable  eftbuU  to  the  extreme  dryiief;)  which  then  pre- 
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and  which  difpofes  the  various  fubftances  to  become  better 
electrics.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  confiderable  ftep  towards  a  fo- 
lution.  But  to  elucidate  the  fa6t  completely,  it  would  be  nc- 
celTary  for  us  to  point  out  an  overllght  which  all  the  eledlricians 
have  committed,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  develope  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples;  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article.  Dr.  Gu¬ 
thrie  feems  dtfpofed  to  think  that  the  atmofphere  abounds  more 
with  eleftricity  during  winter  in  Ruifia ;  and  he  curforily  men¬ 
tions  a  theory  of  cleftricity  very  prevalent  among  the  chemifts  of 
I  Germany  and  Sweden.  ‘  Poiitivc  eledlricity  is  (iippofed  to  be 
\  *  common  air  faturated  with  heat  or  lire,  as  they  term  it:  ne- 
I  <  gative  eledtricity  is  fuppofed  to  be  phlogifton  conibined  with 
I  ‘  an  acid.^  This  is  the  wildeft  idea  we  have  ever  (ben.  It  em- 
I'  ploys  no  fewer  than  four  hypothetical  beings,  viz.  the  two  elec- 
i  tricities,  fire,  and  phlogifton.  In  abfurdity  it  exceeds  fbme  of 
i  the  opinions  on  that  fubjedl  entertained  by  Saufliire  and  De  Luc, 
^  Chemifts  have  fcldom  been  philofbphers. 

7'he  mean  heat  of  the  fummer  months  in  Ruffia  is  59®  in  the 
i  afternoon,  and  49®  in  the  night.  In  this  feafon  the  air  is  ge- 
{  iierally  ftill  and  ferene,  often  fultry,  and  proves  debilitating^ 
li  Specially  to  foreigners.  The  greateft  heat  is  87®.  The  wefterly 
^  winds  ftill  predominate.  The  quantity  of  rain  and  fiiow  which 
:  falls  throughout  the  year  in  Rufiia  is  only  fifteen  inches ;  but  the 
dews  are  very  abundant.. 

In  a  future  paper  the  author  propofes  to  treat  of  the  phyfical 
;  influence  of  the  Ruflian  climate.  —  -  — . 

[  To  bfi  conibiued*  ] 


Art.  III.  Difeourfts  on  different  SuhjeSls.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Polwhele.  In  Two  Voitwies.  The  Second  Edition.  To  ivhich 
tire  added  Tv:o  Difeonrfes  and  anEffay.  pp.  519.  8vo.  lOS. 
Cadell.  London,  1792. 

TN  the  number  of  men  of  genius,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
^  land  is  conftantly  retaining  in  her  minifterial  fervice^ 
we  wonder  not  at  the  multiplicity  of  publications  from  the 
pulpit.  When  the  prefs  in  this  country  is  perpetually  pouring 
forth  its  works  upon  every  other  fubjedl  of  literature,  we  own 
ourfelves  pleafed  to  fee  theology  and  religion  ftill  calling 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  them,  and  ftill  aflerting  their  claims 
to  the  attention  of  the  laity.  The  fpirit  of  improvement^  alfo, 
appears  to  be  thus  adlive  and  vigorous,  in  the  modes  of  preach¬ 
ing  among  us.  Thefe,  like  all  other  modes  of  compofition,  are 
fuccellively  improving  in  juftnefs  of  thought,  in  refinement  of 
obfervation,  and  in  elegance  of  language, 

Tbe 
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The  only  danger  is,  that  the  fermon  preached  fhould  take  too 
moch  the  ItifF air,  and  th^Tcholaftic  precifenels,  of  the  fermon 
printed.  ^  In  this  manner  may  the  difeourfe  of  the  pulpit  lofe 
aimoft  all  its  utility,  by  being  calculated  for  promulgation  by 
the  prefs.  The  notes  of  mufic  that  would  be  proper  for  the 
parlour,  would  be  too  weak  and  feeble  for  the  theatre ;  and  the 
xnufic  of  the  theatre  would  only  confound  in  the  parlour.  The 
natural  countenance  of  the  a6Ior  will  not  bear  to  be  exhibited, 
amid  th^  glare  of  caudles  on  the  ftage;  and  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  obliged  to  paint,  before  they  make  their  appearances.  Yet 
the  painted  face  of  the  ftage,  is  apt  to  difguft  our  honeft  fenfa- 
tions  in  common  life.  Juft  fo,  we  fear,  it  may  be  concerning 
fermons*  Formed,  dreft,  and  ornamented  for  the  great  audience 
of  the  world,  they  may  be  little  adc^pted  for  the  purpofes  of 
their  original  deftination;  and  be  too  fine,  too  rich,  for  the 
common  audience  of  a  church.  Many  of  the  printed  fermons 
are  certainly  fuch ;  fermons,  that  ought  never  in  propriety  to 
have  been  preached;  fermons,  that  no  clergyman,  vdio  has  any 
feeling  of  propriety  in  him,  could  preach  again.  Thofe  fer- 
mons,  therefore,  that  a  fcholar  reads  with  much  delight  and  fa- 
tisfa^oii  in  his  parlour  or  in.  his  library,  are  the  moft  excep« 
tionable  as  difeourfes  for  the  pulpit ;  deviate  moft  widely  from 
their  profefled  intention,  as  fermons;  and  form  a  ftrange  kind 
of  anomalies  in  the  region  of  letters.  Yet  thefe,  from  their 
popularity  as  publications,  become  models  to  the  clergy  for  their 
preaching;  juft  as  the  letters  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  their  day,  fet 
Ldf  the«correfponding  coxcombs  of  the  kingdom  upon  writing 
fuch  letters  as  fhould  never  be  written,  fuch  as  nature  and  good- 
fenfe  never  di£bte,  and  fuch  as  afFe6btion,  a  young  vanity,  and 
a  falfe  tafte,  can  alone  produce. 

With  thefe  general  obfervations  we  enter  upon  the  prefent 
difeourfes.  They  carry  the  name  of  a  clergyman  who  is  well 
.known  to  the  world  for  his  Sonnets, 'Trandations  of  Theo¬ 
critus,  Bion,  and  Mofehus,  and  the  Englifh  Orator.  He  now 
comes  forward  in  his  profeifional  capacity,  as  a  clergyman ;  and 
to  {hew,  perhaps,  how  well  he  can  execute  the  rules  which  be 
has  laid  down  fo  judicioufly  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Orator. 
Jf  he*  gives  us  the  (ame  fatisfa^on  that  we  have  received  from 
•his  other  works,  we  fhaU  be  very  thankful  for  pur  entertain* 
ment.  His  difeourfes,  indeed,  are  now  come  to  a  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  ;  but,  having  never  noticed  them  in  the  firft,  we  muft  con* 
fider  this  as  fuch. 

The  firft  difeourfe  is  on  Mark  x.  15,  Verily  I  Jay  unt§  you^ 
whsJoiVir  Jhall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  cbildi  hi 
Jbafinot. enter  therein.  Mjr.  Polwhele  compares  the  fucceeding 
.periods  of  life  with  the.  beginning;  and  concludes  with  this 

.  '  inference, 
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inference,  that  ^  the  charadler  of  our  earlier  days  is  moft  agree* 
^  able  to  that  gofpel,  which  exhibits  to  us  a  pure  worfliip,  and 
‘  a  pure  morality/  But  he  ‘  illuftrates*  this,  ‘  by  a  view  of 
‘  unpoliflicd  fociety,  as  analogous  to  the  Infant  mind/  From 
this  part  we  feleft  the  following  paflage: 

'  It  hath  been  obferved  by  a  very  benevolent  writer,  that  the  rude 
genius  of  a  nation  juft  emerging  from  barbarifm,  muft  be  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Chriftianity.  The  moft  ftriking  features  of  infant  fociety 
are  plainnefs  and  artleflhefs  of  manners.  I'hey  live  in  conformity  to 
mature — for  they  have  no  delires  but  fuch  as  harmonife  with  her  laws. 
Ignorant  of  artificial  wants,  they  are  free  from  the  greater  part  of 
human  evils :  for  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  of  man  are  felf-cretted— 
the  creatures  of  our*  fancy,  or  the  offspring  of  our  vices.  *  God 
made  man  upright;  but  he  hath  fought  out  many  inventions.*  The 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  men  of  Laifh,  ‘  who  dwelt  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  fecure — and  there  was  no  ma- 
giflratein  the  land  that  might  put  them  to  fhame  in  any  thing — and 
they  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  biifinefs  with  any 
man* — muft  fuggeft  to  us  the  moft  lively  ideas  of  the  innocence  of  aa 
unrefined  people.  The  manners  of  fuch  a  people  have  a  more  pe¬ 
culiar  correfpondence  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel.  At  that 
happy  crifis,  when  their  faculties  were  beginning  to  expand,  and  their 
Ignorance  of  luxury  was  their  bcft  fecurity  from  vice,  the  knowledge 
of  Chrift,  it  fhould  feem,  might  have  been  difleminated  with  fuccefs/ 

And  in  his  application  he  adds  thus : 

♦  Occafional  retirement  is  neccflary  to  the  prefervatlon  of  our  In¬ 
nocence,  or  the  detedlion  of  our  vices.  It  is  only  in  feclufion  that 
we  can  properly  commune  with  our  hearts.  For  this  felf-communion 
let  us  frequently  withdraw  into  our  clofets,  and  be  ftill.  Thence  we 
may  furvey  the  world  at  diftance,  and  behold,  in  their  true  dimen- 
fions,  its  cares  and  vexations,  its  follies  and  its  fins.  Thence  fhall  we. 
fee  the  liuleoefs  of  many  an  objeft,  which,  in  the  purfuit,  our  hopes 
might  have  fwelled  into  importance ;  but  which  experience,  damping 
all  our  afdor,  might  have  reduced  to  its  proper  form,  and  valued  at 
its  true  eftimation.  In  that  folitude,  no  tempter  can  inflame  our  vices, 
no  flatterer  can  footh  our  folly/ 


The  (econd  difeourfe  is  a  very  good  one*  We  fhall  therefore 
produce  as  inany  paflkges  from  it  as  may  give  our  readers  a  juft 
idea*  of  ft.  The  text. is  James  iii.  17,  wjdim  thut  is  from 


obove  &c. 


*  To  this,  however  obvious,*  he  fays  concerning  the  pafiions  being 
neccflary  as  our  underftanding  to  religious  happinefs,  *  the 
preadicr  of  the  gofpel  but  feldom  direfts  his  attention.  Unacquainted 
with  the  life-fprings  of  morality,  he  yet  affeds  to  reform  mankind, 
by  holding  up  to  their  view  a  religion  ftript  of  fenfibllity.  Converfant 
^itb  do^rinal  and  argumentative  part  of  ChiilUanity  me 
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teligion  of  the  heart/  It  interefls  and  cheriflies  the  feelings.  Yet 
it  ever  appeals  to  them,  with  the  fobriety  of  wifdom ;  and  prefcrvcs 
a  rational  and  a  dignified  manner  amidft  all  the  fimplicity  of  inllinc^ 
tive  nature,  and  all  the  glow  of  the  benevolent  afFedlions.  While 
it  teaches  us  to  be  harmlcfs  as  doves,  it  inftrufts  us  alfo  to  be  wife  as 
ferpents.  While  it  exhorts  us  to  be  children  in  malice,  it  admonifhes 
us  to  be  men  in  underftanding.  Equally  remote  from  the  apathy  of 
the  Stoic,  and  the  reveries  m  the  vifionary,  it  hath  fimplicity  with-* 
.out  folly,  and  pathos  without  enthufiafm/ — That  Jefus,  in  his 
commerce  with  the  world,  exhibited  no  marks  of  an  oftenratious  fin-* 
gularity,  or  a  mortified  morofenefs,  will  inllantly  appear  on  the  moft 
tranfient  review  of  his  general  deportment.  In  his  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  intercourfe  with  men,  we  fee  examples  of  a  prudent  accommo¬ 
dation — ^yei  never  marked  by  a  fingle  trait  of  meannefs  or  fervility. 
Thofe  who  have  attentively  read  the  feriptures,  have  perhaps  called 
to  mind  the  in  fiances  to  which  I  have  alluded.  They  may  have  re- 
colleded,  among  others,  the  circumftance  of  the  tribute-money  de¬ 
manded  of  our  Saviour.  We  here  perceive,  that  our  Lord  even 
preferred  working  a  miracle,  to  the  rifle  of  offending  the  colledors  of 
the  public  reven tie.  And  though  ^  he  regarded  not  the  perfons  of 
men,*  we  may  remark  that  he  .avoided  all  occafions  of  offence.’— 
•  The  difeourfes  of  Jefus  are  not  conceived  in  the  manner  of  the  in¬ 
novating  declaimer ;  nor  do  they  betray  any  want  of  connexion  or 
confiftency,  from  an  affemblage  of  fentiments  which  have  paffed,  un- 
reviewed  by  judgment,  through  the  medium  of  fancy#  Though  they 
arc  direfted,  in  general,  to  the  heart,  they  do  not  inflame,  or  vio¬ 
lently  agitate,  the  affedlions.  They  breathe  the  fpirit  of  love ;  yet 
they  melt  not  with  an  enervating  foftnefs.  They  announce  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  fin  in  a  tone  that  imprefies  awe  by  its  authoritative 
firmnefs,  that  terrifies  by  an  obfeurity  of-  allufion  i  but  they  never 
diftrad  the  foul  by  accumulating  images  of  horror,  and  minutely 
painting  the  feenes  of  everlafting  torment.’ 

In  this  laft  circumftance,  according  to  our  opinion,  Mr.  Pol- 
whele  has  not  .  thought  fufficiently  for  himfelf.  That  our  Sa¬ 
viour  does  not  ‘  accumulate  images  of  horror,*  and  does  mt 
‘  minutely  paint  the  feenes  of  everlafting  torment;*  is  falfe, 
we  think,  In  fa6l.  Let  that  cyer-memorable  defeription  which 
our  Saviour  has  given  us  of  hell,  and-which  St.  Mark  alone. has 
recorded,  fpeak  for  our  aflertipn.  In  this  he  has  aflemblcd  all 
the  images  in  nature,  that  can  poflSbly  apply  to, the  Ipiritual 
material  parts  of  our  frames  ;  and  enforced  them  upon  our  eSn- 
fciences  by  no  lefs  than  a  triple  repetition.  ‘  To  go  into  hell/ 
he  fays,  is  to  go  ‘  into  the  fire  that  never  (hall  be  quenched, 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.* 
This  is  furely  minute  and  horrible.  But  the  fenfibU  image  of 
fire,  as  capable  of  m^ing  a  ftronger  impreflion  upon  the  fen^ 
fikiiity  pf  the  .mind,  is  redoubled  in  this  fhort  compafs;  while  the 
fpiritual  image  of  the  worm  or  fcorpion  ^  left  to 
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upon  its  firft  annunciation.  Yet,  in  the  veiy  next  verfe,  the 
whole  is  repeated  thus:  ‘  To  be  call  into  hell,  into  the  fire 
‘  that  never  (hall  be  quenched,  >vhere  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 

*  the  fire  is  not  quenchod.’  But  even  this  reduplication  does 
not  fatisfy  the  Great  Teacher  of  man.  In  the  immediately  fub- 
fequent  verfe  he  again  comes  over  with  the  fame  ideas  and  ex* 
prellions,  and  again  fpeaks  of  being  ‘  caft  into  hell  fire,  where 

*  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched./  Thefe 
reiterated  deferiptions  of  hell,  fo  big  with  all  that  can>go  to  the 
heart  of  man,  and  fo  folemnly  recurring  anjJ  jecurripg,  have 
‘  diftrafted’  many  a  ‘  foul,*  we  believe,  bjt  their  having  ho 
‘  obfeurity  of  allufion,’  by  their  forming  groupes'of  horrors,  too 
evident  and  too  formidable  for  the  guilty  fpirit.  '•  Divines  have 
accordingly  dwelt  upon  thefe  horrors,  from  the  fame  principle 
of  tendernefs  from  which  they  were  originally  difclofed;  Mil^ 
ton  has  done  the  fame  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Paradife  Loft; 
and  has  made  that  book,  from  the  awful  afFeflingnefs  of  the 
feenes  before  us,  the  moll  ftriking  perhaps  in  his  whole  W’ork. 
But  we  return  to  Mr.  Polwhele. 


We  have  thus  felecled  fome  pallages  from  the  firft  volume, 
that  regularly  occurred  in  the  three  firft  difeourfes.  We  (hall 
now  purfue  a  different  plan  of  condudl,  and  fingle  out  from  the 
fecond  volume  two  or  three  that  are  difperfed  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it.  We  {hall  thus  enable  our  readers,  by  the  re¬ 
ference  to  accidental  occurrence  in  one  volume,  and  by  a  ri¬ 
gorous  principle  of  preference  in  the  other,  to  judge  more  de- 
clfively  upon  the  merit  of  the  whole,  than ^ they  could  do  from 
any  other  mode  of  adlion  in  us. 

The  firft  difeourfe  in  this  volume  is  a  very  long  one;  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  pleafing  notices  that  are  little  known,  con¬ 
cerning  the  animal  world  around  us,  and  ends  thus : 


*  From  this  whole  comparative  view,*  between  the  animal  and  the 
human  creation,  ^  it  is  indifputably  clear,  that  the  prefent  ftate  doth 
not  anfwer  the  ends  of  our  being;  though  the  life  of  the  brutes  feeins 
fufHciently  complete.* 

‘  Let  us  purfue  her,*  fays  Mr.  Polwhele  concerning  that  woman 
who  learns  to  be  idle.  See.  ‘  from  the  recefles  of  vanity'  in  which  (he 
J^dorning  herfelf,  *  to  the  feenes  to  which  Ihe  hath  been  daily  fa- 
mniarifed,  in  the  routine  of  hollow  and  vicious  communication.  If 


flic  ^  wander  about  from  houfe  to  houfe,'  the  laws  of  falhlon  may 
occafionally  interpofe,  to  preclude  the  evils  of  the  tongue.  The 
jdifianc  air  of  ceremonial  attentions,  ill  according  with  flippancy  or 
{lander,  requires  only  the  fpiritlefs  alternations  of  filent  paufes  and 
coraplimeritary  formalities.  It  is  in  the  circles,  where  (he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  converfe  without  reftraint,  that  flie  betrays  the  emptinefs 
of  her  mind,  if  not  the  depravity  of  her  temper  and  inclinations.  If 
•  her  converfation  be  what  the  world  calls  innocent,  it  can  never  be 
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fald  to  improve  either  the  heart  or  the  head,  by  the  difFufion  of  one 
rational  fentiment.  Indeed,  momentarily  to  exercife  the  underftand- 
ing  or  the  feelings,  is  a  point  to  which  it  feldom  afpires.  The  fub- 
jefts  of  this  harmlefs  difcourfe  are,  at  beft,  as  trifling  as  can  well  he 
imagined.  To  introduce  a  topic,  to  the  difeuflion  of  which  the 
powers  of  the  moil  vacant  and  illiterate  mind  are  unequal,  is  deemed 
an  unpardonable  offence  againft  the  rules  of  good  breeding,* 

In  another  fermon  Mr.  Polwhele  confiders  his  female  as  mar¬ 
ried,  and  fpeaks  thus : 

*  If  the  temper  of  her  hufband  be  congenial  with  her  own  ;  if  the 
general  tenor  of  his  fentlments  correfpond  with  her’s;  and  if  he  have 
lufficient  philofophy  to  overlook  thofc  trifling  incidents,  which  arc 
commonly  the  fubjeil  of  domclUc  difputes,  (he  will  have  little  occa- 
fion  for  the  exercife  of  her  diferetion,  in  her  endeavours  to  confult 
his  eafe  and  welfare.  But,  granting  Ihe  may  have  connedled  herfelf 
with  a  perfon  well  deferving  her  regard  in  point  both  of  difpofition 
and  underftanding,  (he  is  not  to  expedl  from  him  that  continual  felf- 
command,  which,  as  it  is  only  to  be  (uftained  by  the  purell  reafon, 
can  hardly  continue  without  fome  little  interruptions,  amidfl  a  variety 
of  unavoidable  vexations — though  fingly  trivial,  yet  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  important.  If  elevated  minds  are  obliged,  as  they  often  are, 
to  (loop  to  little  things,  they  muft  confequently  be  afteded  by  little 
mifad ventures  or  milcarriages.  It  is  the  province  of  the  wife,  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  her  hulband  from  every  untoward  circum- 
(lance  in  a  family,  by  her  own  affedionate  alTiduitles — to  alleviate  or 
do  away  every  thing  difagreeable  that  may  be  traced  to  her  own 
negligence  or  default,  by  an  unreferved  declaration  of  the  caufe— not 
to  extenuate  her  failings,  when  (he  is  wrong,  nor  vindicate  herfelf 
with  violence  when  (he  was  right ;  "and  to  concede,  on  every  fubjed 
of  difagreement,  rather  more  than  might  be  reafonably  expeded,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  up  with  aukwardnefs  and  ill-grace,  what  (he  is  no 
longer  able  to  maintain.  To  avoid  all  jarrings  (efpecially  with  thofc 
who  love)  is  not  eafily  pradicable.  They  only  who  live  with  a  per- 
fed  indifference  to  each  other,  are  abfolutely  free  from  altercation.* 

.  In  another  fermon  upon  afFedlionate  partialities,  he  concludes 
thus : 

'  Thofe  who  have  divefled  themfelves  of  fuch  feelings  as  may 
foreruq  or  anticipate  the  judgment,  have  not  only  cxtinguiihed  half 
the  plcafures  of  life,  but  rendered  themfelves  incapable  of  perform¬ 
ing  its  duties  with  adivity  and  fpirited  perfeverance.  The  continual 
exercife  of  what  they  fancy  to  be  reafon,  in  abfolute  oppofition  to 
their  affedibns,  mud  induce  a  cold  unamiable  temper,  and  finally 
fink  into  the  torpor  of  infenfibility.  To  difmifs  that  as  an  infirmity, 
which  is  a  necelTary.  part  of  human  nature,  is  both  arrogant  and  ab- 
fiird.  Our  imaginations  and  our  paffions  are  as  neceflary  to  happi- 
nefs  as  our  reafon.  And  though  it  is  the  part  of  reafon  to  moderate 
I  their  power,  it  is  by  no  means  her  province  to  diflipate  the  delufive 
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colours  with  which  imagination  always  invefts  the  objeA^  of  the  paflions* 
Can  love>  for  inftance,  which  is  the  paffion  we  have  been  confidering 
under  its  various  forms,  exift  without  the  Aipport  of  fancy  ?  To  take 
away,  by  violence,  the  delightful  errors  that  might  have  given  rife  to 
its  fenfations,  and  may  Hill  continue  to  enliven  them,  mud  be  death 
itfelf  to  love.  For  what  is  it,  in  truth,  but  a  partial  attachment, 
whether  it  be  the  connubial  flame — the  parental  or  the  filial  Lrop/jj-^ 
the  fraternal  affeflion,  or  the  fympathy  of  friendlhip  ?  At  the  fame 
time  (let  me  repeat),  it  is  to  be  guided  by  reafon,  that  fhould  never 
languifli  for  want  of  exertion.  And  reafon  will  not  difapprovc  the 
partial/eclings  that  may  difpofe  us  to  overlook  or  palliate  the  imbe¬ 
cilities  of  our  friends,  as  long  as  reafon  remains  unvitiated  by  ftoical 
pride,  or  fafhionabie  indificrence/ 

But  we  are  obliged,  however  relu<Saiitly,  to  withdraw  our- 
felvcs  from  thefe  difeourfes,  only  declaring^  as  we  cordially  do, 
i^t  though  they  arc  too  good,  as  our  readers  muft  have  feen, 
for  what  they  apparently  were,  pulpit  addrefles  to  the  mixed 
multitude  of  our  congregations,  yet  they  hold  a  high  rank 
among  difeourfes  from  the  prefs ;  and  contain  many  new  but 
juft  remarks  upon  life,  many  refined  but  manly  obfervations 
upon  the  heart,  much  originality,  much  orthodoxy,  and  much 
religloufnefs,  in  them. 

The  eflhy  annexed  in  this  edition,  ^  On  the  comparative 
^  Learning  and  Morality  pf  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,*  has  no 
other  union  with  thefe  difeourfes,  than  what  arifes  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  fubjedt. 

This  elTay,  however,  is  yery  curious,  pleafing,  and  (in  ge¬ 
neral)  juft.  We  cannbt.cnter  into  particulars.  But  in  general 
.we  think,  that  the  author  has  mairitained  fuccefsfully  his  point, 
however ‘alien  from  the  common  opinion  it  is ;  has  (hewn  a 
large  variety  of  reading,  a  proper  felf- confidence  of  thought, 
and  a  judicious  ^refinement  ot  tafte.  And  he  has  eminently  done 
To,  in'the  morality.  " 

^  m  ^ 


Art.  IV.  J  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  DundaSy  and  Two  Lettcri 
to  Lord  Onflow.  By  Thomas  Paine*  pp.  36.  8vo.  bd. 
Parfons.  London,  1792. 

*  f 

HEN  the  moft  diftinguifhed  members  of  both  houfes  of 
.  ^  ^  parliament,  a»-d  of  both  parties,  united  in  expreffing  their 
abhorrence  of  Mr.  Paine’s  fentimeiits,  difplayed  in  his  Rights 
of  Man,  could  any.one,poffibly  imagine  but  that  he  would  have 
‘retired  from  tlic  field  of  con  trover  fy,  covered  with  contempt  and 
<h;  and  would  have  fhrunic  baclc^  if  he  couldy'  into  non' 
exiilence?  But,  to  our  utter  allionilhrDen^  we  here  hnd  the 
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ftern  republican  returning  to  the  charge  undaunted,  advancing 
before  the  whole  phalanx  of  his  adverfari^,  calling  out  the  moft 
forward  champions  to  fingle  combat,  and,  like  Homer’s  heroes, 
glorying  in  his  former  deeds  of  fkill  and  valour,  and  recounting 
the  many  trophies  that  his  prowefs  has  achieved.  The  follow* 
ing  fpecimens  will  fhew  what  the  public  is  to  expedl  from  this 
performance ; 

*  Hereditary  fucceflion  miift,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  hands  of  men  totally  unworthy  of  it  from  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  capacity.  James  the  Second 
is  recorded  as  an  inltance  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  cafes ;  and  inftances  are 
to  be  found,  almolt  all  over  Europe,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter. 
To  (hew  the  abfurdity  of  the  hereditary  fyllem  llill  more  firongly,  I 
will  now  put  the  following  cafe :  1  ake  any  fifty  men  promifcuoufly, 
and  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  if,  out  of  that  number,  one  man 
ijiould  be  found,  whofe  principles  and  talents  taken  together  (for 
fome  might  have  principles,  and  others  have  talents)  would  render 
him  a  perfon  truly  fitted  to  fill  any  very  extraordinary  office  of  na¬ 
tional  truft.  If  then  fuch  a  fitnefs  of  charafler  could  not  be  cxpe(fled 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one  perfon  out  of  fifty,  it  would  happen  but 
once  in  a  thoufand  years  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  any  one  family,  admit- 
ing  each,  on  an  average,  to  hold  the  office  twenty  years.  Mr.  Adam 
talks  of  fomething  in  the  conftitution  which  he  calls  mojl  /acred*,  but 
T  hope  he  dees  not  mean  hereditary  fucceflion,  a  thing  which  appears 
to  me,  a  violation  of  every  order  of  nature  and  of  common-fenfe. 
When  I  look  into  hiftory,  and  fee  the  multitudes  of  men  who  have 
died,  and  their  families  been  ruined  in  defence  of  knaves  and  fools, 
and  which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  they  reafoned  at  all  upon 
the  fyftem ;  I  do  not  know  a  greater- good  that  an  individual  can 
render  to  mankind,  than  to  endeavour  to  break  the  chains  of  political 
fuperftition.  Thofe  chains  are  now difTolving  fad;  and. proclamation! 
|ind  profecutipns  will  ferve  but  to  haften  that  di/Tolution.* 

In  his  fecond  letter  to  Lord  Onflow  he  fays, 

*  When  it  was  reported  in  the  Engbfh  newfpapers,  fome  lliort 
time  fince,  that  the  Emprefs  pf  ,Rufiia  had  given  to  one  of  her  mi¬ 
nions  a  large  traft  of  country,  and  feveral  thoufands  of  peafants  as 
property,  it  very  jultly  provoked  indignation  and  abhorrence  in  thofe 
who  heard  it.  But  if  we  compare  the  mode  pradlifed  in  England 
with  that  which  appears  to  us  fo  abhorrent  in  Ruffia,  it  will  be  mund 
to  amount  to  very  nearly  the  fame  thing.  For  example  :  as  the  whole 
revenue  of  England  is*  drawn  by  taxes  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  thofe  things  called  gifts  and  grants  (of  wrnen  are  all  perrfions 
and  finecure  places),  are  paid  out  of  the  flock.  The  difference 
therefore  between  the  two  modes  is,  that  in  England  the  money  is 
colleded  by  the  government,  and  then  given  to  the  penfif  ner ;  and 
in  Ruffia  he  is  left  to  colleft  it  for  Jiimfelf.  The  fmaJIefl  fura  which 
the  pooreft  family  in  a  county  fo  near  London  as  Surrey  can  be  fup- 
jpfea  to  pay  annually  of  taxes,  is  not  lefs  than  five  pounds ;  and  as 
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your  finecure  of  one  thoufand,  and  penfion  of  three  thoufand  per 
annum,  are  made  up  of  taxes  paid  by  eight  hundred  fuch  poor  families, 
it  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  as  if  the  eight  hundred  poor  families  had 
been  given  to  you,  as  in  Ruflia,  and  you  had  colleded  it  on  your 
own  account.  Were  you  to  fay  that  you  are  not  quartered  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  people  of  Surrey,  but  on  the  nation  at  large,  the  ob- 
jeftion  would  amount  to  nothing ;  for  as  there  are  more  pehnoners 
than  counties,  every  one  may  be  confidered  as  quartered  on  that  in 
which  he  lives.  What  honour  or  happincfs  you  can  derive  from  be- 
ing  the  principal  pauper  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  occafioning  a 
greater  expence  than  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  for  ten 
miles  round,  I  leave  you  to  enjoy.  At  the  fame  time  1  can  fee  that 
it  is  no  wonder  you  fhould  be  llrcnuous  in  fupprefling  a  book  which 
ftrikes  it  the  root  of  thofe  abufes.  No  wonder  that  you  fhould  be 
againll  reforms,  againft  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  and  the  right  of 
inveftigation.  To  you,  and  to  others  of  your  defeription,  thefe  are 
dreadful  things ;  but  you  fhould  alfo  confider,  that  the  motives 
which  prompt  you  to  atl,  ought  by  reflection  to  compel  you  to  be 
filent.* 

To  what  enchantment  on  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  are 
we  to  afefibe  it,  that  this  pamphlet  has  already  run  through  fix 
editions  ? 


Art.  V.  A  Diffgrtatlon  on  the  ^eruhufnefs  of  Stattfmen* 
pp.ii6.  8vo.  2s,  6d.  Longman.  London,  1792. 

^T^HIS  is  a  well-written  pamphlet  on  the  fide  of  adminiftra- 
tion.  Our  author  deferibes,  in  glowing,  and  we  would  hope 
in  faithful  colours,  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  the  revenue ;  attacks 
with  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  reafori,  that  querulous  difpofi- 
tion  which  has  ever  charadlerifed  our  ftatefmen — particularly 
thofe  who  are  out  of  office.  He  perfuades  us  that  the  difmem- 
berment  of  America  is,  in  faft,  no  lofs  to  the  mother  country ; 
that  our  commerce  was. never  more  profperous;  and  that  we 
fhould  not  liften  to  thofe  defponding  and  folemn  prediftions 
which  are  fo  frequently  made  in  the  cofFee-boufes,  as  well  as  in 
the  cabinets,  of  our  politicians.  He  has  amufed  us  with  a  fe- 
ries  of  thefe  melancholy  and  falfe  prophecies,  and  which  have 
been  continually  echoed  from  orator  to  orator,  and  writer  to 
writer.  Wc  could  not  refrain  joining  with  our  fenfible  author 
in  his  laugh  againft  thofe  plaintive  expreffions,  and  awful  pre¬ 
dictions,  of  which  he  has  very  ingenioufly  collected  a  variety 
of  inftances.  In  the  progrefs  of  this  work  we  meet  with  many 
acute  and  fenfible  reflections;  he  bears  hard  on  Meflrs.  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Co.  He  notices  the  artifices  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in 
managing  the  diurnal  prints*  Not  content  with  making  fine 
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fpccches  in  the  houfc,  it  appears  that  he  poliflics  them  at  the 
printing-offices:  but  he  does  more ;  for,  as  our  author  informs 
us,  and  we  believe  the  information  true,  ‘  when  he  has  had  a 

*  little  fmart  altercation  in  the  Houfe  with  Mi*.  Pitt,  he  has 
«  been  known  to  go  at  a  late  hour  to  a  printing-office,  and  there 
‘  to  alter  the  obfervations,  and  the  replies  that  had  been  made, 

‘  fo  as  to  fuit  them  entirely  to  his  own  tafte/ — Thefe  arc 
lhameful  and  pitiful  advantages ;  and  it  may  fhew  our  fugacious 
politicians  that  the  debates  they  read  with  fuch  patriotic  anxiety, 
are  often  apocryphal. 

Our  ingenious  writer  concludes  his  pamphlet  in  thefe  words: 

*  With  regard  to  the  objefts  of  their  complaints,  the  fum  of  what 
has  been  advanced  feem's  to  be,  that  Great-Britaln,  inftead  of  being 
reduced,  in  confequence  of  the  late  war,  to  a  ftate  fo  deplorably 
feeble  that  nothing  but  the  cxtin(flion  of  her  empire  can*  remove  her 
diforder  ;  inftead  of  being  deprived  of  all  means  of  improvement- 
nay,  and  of  hope  itfelf,  the  laft  refource  of  the  afflifted ;  is  now  feen 
receiving  every  day  greater  and  greater  acceflions  of  profperity,  of 
fame,  and  of  happinefs.  Upon  the  whole,  *  The  pofturc  of  her 
affairs  is  not  only  fuch,  that  hardly  one  defpondent  idea  can  with 
propriety  be  admitted  into  a  juft  defeription  of  it/  It  is  alfo  fuch  as 
to  afford  rational  expeftations  of  her  enduring  throughout  a  great 
many  ages;  and  of  her  fons  behqlding  better  times  than  they  have 
yet  beheld— times  produftive  of  Ovent^  fo  momentous,  and  fo  fplen- 
did,  as  to  add  exceedingly  to  her  glory,  and  to  furnUh  her  hillorians 
with  materials  for  their  brighteft  pages. 

■  —  Ego  me  nunc  denique  ncUum 
Gratulor,  .  _ _  ^  —  r 

*  It  is  thus  that  a  Briton  Ihould  exprefs  himfclf,  towa^s  the  clofe 

of  the  eighteenth  century/  \ 

To  the  readers  of  political  publications  we  recommend  a  pe- 
rufal  of  this  fenfible  pamphlet;  for  while  we  are  all  prefling  at 
one  end  of  the  boat,  it  is  requifite  that  fome  weight  fhquld  be* 
thrown  on  the  other.  .  t 

— "  ■  ■  IWM  Sill  ■  ■  ——  — . .  — ■  ■■  ■  — I,  ,,  ■■■-  I  ■  1^1  I 

Art.  VI.  A  PraSllcal  EJfay  on  Dlfeafes  of  the  Vifcera\  partuu* 
larly,thofe  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels^  the  Liver^  Spleen^  and'Urt^ 
nary  Bladder:  in  tuhteb  their  Nature^  Treatment^  and  Curg^  an 
clearly  pointed  out  and  explained.  By  John  Leake^  M.  D.  Mem* 
her  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficiam^  London^  and  Phyfician  to  the 
Wej  hninjler  Lying-in  Ht/pitali  at  his  Houfe  in  Parliament^, 
Street,  pp.442.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray.  London,  1792;^ 

'T'HE  pathology  of  the  abdominal  vifeera  is  a  fubjedl  of,  W 

•  extcnfive  a  nature,  that  it  comprifes  the  greater  part  of  the.' 
internal  difeafes  of  the  human  body.  Dr.  .Leake  has  therefor^.': 

5  entered  • 
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entered  a  wide  and  important  field  of  medical  invcfllgation ;  in 
which  he  feems  to  have  fo  far  adopted  the  plan*  of  his  former 
work  as  to  endeavour  particularly  at  rendering  it  intelligible 
and  ufeful  even  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  phyfic.  But 
while  he  appears  attentive  to  this  circumftance,  he  has  kept  in 
his  mind^  that  he  was  likewife  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  faculty; 
suid,  from  both  thefe  confiderations,  has  fo  judicioufly  accom-^ 
plifhed  his  purpofe,  as  neither  to  deviate,  on  one  hand,  into 
technical  obfeurity,  nor,  on  the  other,  into  prolixity  of  ex¬ 
planation* 

.In  the  firft  feillon  of  the  clTay,  the  author  treats  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  functions  of  the  ftomach,  and  natural  qualities  of  faliva, 
bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  fubordinate  to  its  ufe;  and  of  the 
diforders  proceeding  from  depravity,  redundance,  or  defeft  of 
thofe  fluids.  He  obferves,  that  no  difeafes  incident  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body  are  more  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  or  more  fatal  in  their  event  when  neglected  or  impro¬ 
perly  treated;  as  in  either  cafe,  they  frequently  terminate  in 
obftinate  or  incurable  nlaladies  of  the  chronic  kind ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  few  difeafes,  whether  acute  or  chronic, 
which  do  not,  in  fome  degree,  alFe<£l:  the  ftomach  and  vifeera. 
This  mutual  fympathy  proves  the  fource  of  great  efFefts  in  the 
communication  of  difeafes,  and  renders  an  inquiry  into  the  na¬ 
ture  and  cure  of  vifceral  complaints  peculiarly  ufeful  and  impor¬ 
tant.  The  faliva,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  being  the 
fluids  allotted  for  conducing  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  they  na¬ 
turally  become  the  firft  objeAs  of  the  author's  inveftigation ; 
and  be  accordingly  delineates  their  qualities  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity ;  at  the  fame  time  pointing  out,  in  general,  the  difor¬ 
ders  which  proceed  from  a  depravity,  redundance,  or  defeil  of 
thofe  fluids.  ' 

The  fecond  fe<ftioi^  is  employed  on  animal  digeftion,  or  the 
converlipn  of  aliment  into. nounfhment  or  chyle;  and  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  or  the  change  of  chyle  into  blood.  The  common  theory 
of  this  procefs  is  placed  likewife  in  a  clear  and  juft  light;  as  is 
that  of  die  third  fedion,  which  treats  of  the  fympathy  and  com-  i 
mijmcatlon  of  the  ftomach  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their 
mutual  affections  thence  arifiqg. 

In  the  fourth  feCtion  the  author  proceeds  to  confider  the  na¬ 
ture,  treatment,  and  cure,  of  idiopathic  or  primary  difeafes  of 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  atiflng  from  intemperance,  culinary 
poifons,  the  abufe  of  medicines,  and  other  caufes.  With  the 
neceflary  diftin&ioa  between  thofe  primary  afFeCtions,  and  fuch 

'■  >m‘m  — .p— IIM.—  ■  I  ■— 
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as  are  fymptomatic  or  fecondary.  This  fedlion  comprifes  manv 
important  confiderations  in  prafticc,  and  is  interfperfed  with 
ft>me  theoretical  opinions,  which  are  urged  with  ingenuity, 
pr.  Leake  thinks  it  apparent,  that  few  difeafes  of  the  ftomach 
are  originally  local,  or  inherent  in  that  part,  as  generally  fup- 
pofed ;  thofe  only  excepted,  which  are  occafioned  by  intem¬ 
perance,  unwholefome  diet,  culinary  poifons,  or  the  abufe  of 
ftrong,  draftic  medicines;  more  particularly  the  immoderate  ufc 
of  mercury,  where  the  injury  is  immediately  impreffed  upon  the 
Aomach  itfelf.  But  he  tninks  it  ftill  more  evident,  that  local 
imbecility  of  the  ftomach,  confidered  as  fimply  fuch,  is  feldom 
(he  fold  caufe  of  its  morbid  affection.  There  are  fome  pliyli- 
cians  who  will  dilTent  from  Dr.  Leake  on  this  fubjedt ;  but  his 
idea,  we  acknowledge,  entirely  correfponds  with  our  own  fen- 
timents.  The  right  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  general  ftrength  of  the 
body,  that  any  incidental  weaknefs  of  that  organ  cannot  long 
fubfift,  without  impairing  the  vigour  of  the  conftitution.  On 
this  account,  our  author  very  properly  urges  a  careful  diftinc- 
fion  between  the  primary  and  fecondary  difeafes  of  the 
ftomach. 

In  the  prefent  feftion  we  meet  with  judicious  dbfervations  on 
the  treatment  of  flatulence  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  but 
there  is  one  remark,  in  the  following  paragraph  on  this  fubjedl, 
with  regard  to'  which  our  own  experience  induces  us  to  differ 
from  Dr.  Leake ;  we  mean  the  ufe  of  fea-bifeuit : 

*  That  fpecies  of  flatulence  occafioned  limply  by  effervefcence^  and 
the  expanfion  of  air  in  food  at  the  ftomach,  may  be  much  relieved 
by  abftaining  from  fluids,  and  erode  fermenting  fubfiances»  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  vegetables  as  largely  contain  it,  of  which  kind  are  turnips, 
peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  grain  of  the  vifeid,  tenacious 
kind,  leavened  or  fermented  bread,  &c.  initead  of  which  fea-bifeuit 
may  be  ufed ;  and  wine,  as  well  as  all  fermented  liquors,  Ihould  be 
fuperfeded  by  toaft  and  water  with  a  fmall  portion  of  French 
brandy.* 

Sea-bifeuit  is  the  fame  in  its  nature  with  other  bread  whlch^ 
though  having  been  leavened,  has  not  been  properly  fermented. 
The  fixed  air  which  they  all  contain  not  being  duly  diflipated 
by  fermentation,  they  muft  of  necefEty  undergo  that  procefs*  in 
the  ftomach  ;  and  they  will  emit  a  greater  quantity  of  air  dur¬ 
ing  digeftion,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  deficiency,  .or  total 
prevention  of  fermentation.  Thofe  perfons,  therefore,  who  arc 
troubied  with*  flatulent  digeftion,  will  feel  much  lefs '  inconve¬ 
nience  from  bread  well  fermented,  and  afterwards  well  baked, 
than  from  the  ufe  of  fea-bifeuit.  This,  at  leaft.  Is  the  reful( 
of  our  own  obfervatioa  with  regard  to  perfons  fo  circumftanced. 

From 
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From  bifcuit,  indeed,  the  fixed  air  appears  to  be  extricated  more 
fiowly,  but  the  digeftion  of  it  is  proportionably  retarded. 

•  In  treating  of  the  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  Dr.  Leake  has  not 
omrtted  to  give  a  fuccinct  account  of  the  qualities  of  tea  and 
coffee.  He  admits  that  all  nervous  diforders  are  aggravated  by 
the  ufe  of  tea ;  and  that  it  is  equally  unfit  for  children,  and  thofe 
of  lax  fibres,  efpecially  the  former,  whofe  fluids  bear  a  much 
larger  proportiow  to  the  folids  of  the  body  than  in  adults,  for 
whom  it  is  more  proper  ;  efpecially  thofe  of  a  warm,  fanguineous 
temperament : 

^  UjX)n  the  whole,  tea,  like  other  things,  ^rviues  its  njalue  from 
its  proper  ujcy  and  Is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  itate  and  condition 
of  the  patient’s  conibtution  ;  and,  to  determine  this,  he  fliould  rather 
confult  the  feelings  of  his  llomach  than  the  opinion  of  a  phyfician ; 
for  that  will  beft  inform  him  whether  it  be  right  to  take  it  or  let  it 
alone.’ 

.  With  regard  to  coffee,  Dr.  Leake. is  juftly  of  opinion,  that 
in  perfl>ns  of  lax  fibres  and  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions,  it  will 
be  found  more  beneficial  than  tea,  as  being  more  warm  and 
aromatic ;  but  we  doubt  not  that  his  experience  niight  have 
juftified  him  in  adding,  that  where  the  ftomach  and  bowels  arc 
weak  and  irritable,  it  will  excite  in  them  much  uneafincfi, 
which  will  not  be  allayed  for  feveral  hours. 

Our  author^s  opinion  concerning  tobacco,  is  highly  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  ufe  of  that  commodity  in  any  (hape.  i  obacco 
is  doubtlefs  much  more  injurious  in  fome  conftitutions  than  in 
others ;  and  its  effe£Is  feem  to  be  different  in  degree,  according 
to  the  mode  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  Whether 
it  actually  exerts  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  nerves,  in  all 
conftitutions,  may  admit  of  fome  difpute ;  but  the  great  waftc 
of  faliva  which  it  occafions  in  fmoking,  muft  render  it  ex¬ 
tremely  fufpicious,  at  leaft  to  thofe  who  know  the  utility  of  that 
iaponaceous  fluid  towards  the  accomplifhment  of  digeftion. 

In  the  progrefs  of  this  feilion  the  author  deferibes  the  bad 
cffedls  arifing  from  an  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  the  poi- 
fons  which  may  be  imbibed  from  various  culinary  utenfils,  fuch 
as  copper  veflfcis,  thofe  made  of  bell-metal,  &c.  expofing  at  the 
fame  time  the  adulterations  which  are  praclifed  in  the  making 
of  bread,  beer,  and  wine:  and  (hewing  the  deftruftive  confe- 
quences  that  proceed  from  the  abufe  of  medicines,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  powerful  kind.  This  fedlion  abounds  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  mifcdlaneous  obfervations,  ufeful  not  only  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner,  but  intcrefting  to  the  public. 

^  The  fifth  feefion  treats  of  fymptomatic  or  fecondary  difeafes 
of  the  vifccra,  proceeding  from  fcrophulous,  venereal,,  or  fcor- 
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tutic  acrimony;  from  irregular  gout,  redundant  bile,  or  violent 
paffions  of  the  mind ;  alfo  from  collivenefs,  external  violeiKe, 
worms,  or  other  accefl'ary  caul'cs.  In  this  part  of  the  volume, 
the  author  makes  many  judicious  remarks  on  different  difeafcs, 
and  direils  the  ufe  of  fome  valuable  remedies,  both  curative  and 
prophylatSlic. 

.i'he  fixth  fedlion  is  occupied  with  the  haemorrhoids  or  piles  ; 
their  nature,  treatment,  and  cure.  This  fubjedf  is  treated  with 
great  perfpicuity,  as  well  as  praftical  information.  Indeed,,  we 
know  not  any  more  ufeful  obfervations  on  the  prefent  complaint, 
than  thofe  given  by  the  author  in  this  fedtion. 

The  feventh  fedtion  contains  remarks  on  morbid  afFediions  of 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  viz.  inflammation,  abfeefs,  or  fchirrhus ; 
with  their  treatment  and  cure:  alfo  an  account  of  bilious  dif- 
eafes  in  general ;  and  of  gall-ftones  or  bilious  concretions,  w’ith 
their  various  fymptoms,  and  method  of  cure.  Dr.  Leake,  upon 
the  authority  of  fadls,  related  by  men  of  unqueftionable  veracity 
who  have  pradlifed  phyfic  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  admits  the  great 
utility  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  hepatitis ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  juftly  prefers  Plenck’s  preparation  of  mercury  with  gum 
.arable,  as  lels  ftimulating  than  thofe  preparations  which  have 
undergone  a  chemical  procefs.  After  delineating  the  general 
treatment  of  hepatic  diforders,  oiir  author  deferibes  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  employed  during  the  pain  of  voiding  a  gal!- 
I  ftone.  As  it  is  proper  to  exhibit  fome  fpecimen  of  the  author's 
pradlical  obfervations,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  a  Ihait 
extradl  from  this  part  of  the  eflay: 

*  When  this  pain  is  fo  excruciating  as  to  bring  on  faintings  or 
convuhion,  opiates,  the  «ivarm  bath,  and  emollient,  opiate  clyflers,  whicii . 

Idiminilh  pain,  and,  by  their  relaxing  power,  counterau^  the  fpafjn 
and  flridlure  of  the  gall-du6ts,  are  the  principal  medicines  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  relief;  but  if,  notwithftanding,  it  continues  cx-' 

Iceffively  acute,  the  lofs  of  blood,  though  by  fome  deemed  a  doubtful 
remedy,  is  alfo  highly  neceflary,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  plethoric  ha¬ 
bits;  for,  by  taking  off  the  tenfion  and  turgcfccncy  of  the  veflelr, 
and  abating  inflammation,  the  Hone  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
pafs,  efpecially  if  the  nuarm  bath,  and  fapouaceous,  opiate  ch/lers,  and 
gentle  laxatives  wth  Caftor  oil,  arc  direded  immediately  after  ;  and 
if  cithtr  or  purgatives  (hould  be  adminiftered  vvdth  a  view  to 

diflodge  the  flone,  they  will  be  moil  fafe  and  proper  w'hcn  the  afle^lekl 
parts  have  been  thus  mollified  and  relaxed,  and  the  fpafm  abated  by 
the  preceding  remedies :  it  is  aiio  here  neceiraiy  to  remark,  that  a 
grain  or  two  of  opium,  with  double  the  quantity  of  foap,  will  flay  on. 
tlie  flomach  when  it  can  bear  nothing  fluid. 

‘  A  dangerous  and  prevailing  error  is  frequent  among  the  common 
p€nple,  who  fuppofe  every  cafe  of  this  kind  to  be  a  colic,  and,  for 
^ant  of  iaibfmatioD  refpeAing  the  true  caufe  of  fuch  painful  ciFefts, 
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unfortunately  have  immediate  recourfe  to  fpirituous  cordials,  gingtr 
#r^l,^and  the  like,  the  prepofterous  ufe  of  which  has  been  injurious 
to  many :  the  intention  may  be  good,  but  the  confequence  has  oftea 
been  fatal. 

'  *  Gentle  laxatives  arc  always  proper  in  the  cafes  already  men- 
tioned,  of  which  an  cmulfion  with  Caftor  oil  and  manna  feems  the 
beft;  or  fre(h  runnet  whey  rendered  more  folutivc  by  damalk-rofe- 
leaves  infufed  in  it  when  hot,  and  to  which  a  fuiiicient  quantity  of 
manna  may  afterwards  be  added. 

^  reduced  by  evaporation  to  half  its  quantity,  becomes  more 
purgative  and  deterfive  by  increafing  the  proportion  of  its  oily,  muci- 
lagn.ous,  and  faccHarinc  part  to  the  quantity  of  feruin ;  and,  thus 
prepared,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  gentle  laxatives  in  nature. 

•  The  neutral  falts  are  alfo  proper;  namely,  /al polychrefi.  tartar, 
filub.  i^c.  which  have  this  good  property,  that,  having  opened  the 
bowels,  they  are  not,  like  molt  other  purgatives,  followed  by 
coliivencfs. 

•  To  remedy  the  troublefome  Itching  of  the  fkin,  occafioned  by 
the  diffujion  of  bile  through  the  bloody  the  warm  bath  will  be  proper, 
.and  plentiful  dilution  with  nitre,  which  will  promote  its  difeharge  by 
the- excretion  of  urine;  the  bowels  (hould  be  gently  opened  with 
Callor  oil;  the  almond  emulfion,  with  gum  arabic,  and  the  addition 
of  an  opiate,  may  likewife  be  given  towards  night,  when  the  fymp 
toms  are  urgent.^ 


The  eighth  feftion  prefents  us  with  obfervations  on  difeafes 
of  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  and  urinary  paflage,  viz.  ftran- 
gury,  obftrudion,  and  incontinence  of  urine;  with  the  moft 
ciFedual  means  of  their  cure.— Of  the  gravel  and  ftone,  with  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  rriedicines  recommended  as  folvents, 
and  a  comparative  view  of  their  efficacy  and  folvent  power:  alfo 
occafional  obfervations  on  the  falutary  effeft  of  fparry  water, 
and  on  the  new  theory  refpeding  the  formation,  compofition, 
and  cure  of  the  ftone ;  with  general  inferences  from  the 
whole. 

A  fupplement  contains  obfervations  on  the  influence  of  the 
paffions  on  the  body' and  mind;  and  efFeefts  of  weather  on  the 
human  conftitution :  with  obfervations  on  the  f^utary  power  of 
air,  diet,  and  exercife,  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  chronic 
•difeafes. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Leake  has  collefted  into  this  Eflay  much 
iipterefting  information*  on  fubjeds  relative  to  various  impreffions 
dh  health  and  he  has  enriched  the  work  with  fuch  valuable  ob 
'fcrvatious  on  the  cure  of  a  number  of  the  moft  important  dif 
.^cafes,^  as  miift  render  it  highly  ufeful  to  thofe  .who  would  avail 
thei^elves  of  the  knowledge  contained  in  produftions  of  the 


.  medical  kind.  .We  may  fafely  recommend) it; as  founded  upon 
‘juft  principles  of  fcience^  judicious,  and  replfctc  with  praflical 
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Vanccnza ;  er.  The  Dangers  ef  Credulity i  ill 

Art.  VII.  Vancenza ;  or^  The  Dangers  of  Credulity.  By  Mrsm 
Rohtnfofi^  Jutborefs  of  the  Poems  of  Laura  Marta ^  Mnji  va 
UMonde^lSc.  pp.  286.  i2mo,  2vol9.  5s.  fewed.  Printed 
for  the  Authorefs ;  and  fold  by  Bell,  London.  1792. 

There  have  been  fo  many  elegant  proofs  of  the  poetical 
powers  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  that  the  moft  churlifh  critic 
cannot  refufe  to  bear  teftimony  in  favour  of  her  genius.  In¬ 
deed,  confidering  the  number  and  the  variety  of  her  productions, 
we  are  difpofed  to  think  that  {he  has  more  (uccefsfully  climbed 
Parnaflian  heights  than  any  female  votary  of  the  mufes  which 
this  country  has  produced.  The  novel  before  us  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  her  firll  attempt  to  obtain  an  equal  degree  of  reputation 
in  profe ;  and  though  we  certainly  cannot  place  it  upon  a  level 
with  her  poetical  compofitions,  we  cannot  withhold  from  it  a 
tribute  of  warm  commendation ;  and  fuch,  we  hope,  will  induce 
her  to  perfevere  in  a  fpecies  of  literature  for  which  (he  feems  to 
be  admirably  qualified. 

The  ftory  is  fimple,  and  judreioufly  expanded.  There  is  an 
interefting*contrafl’  in  the  characters.  The  family  of  Van¬ 
cenza  are  reprefented  as  highly  amiable,  and  are  drawn  with 
thofe  touches  of  fenfibility  that  excite  in  the  reader  a  high  rc- 
fpeCt  for  the  mind  which  could  conceive,  and  fo  well  exhibit, 
fuch  a  charming  feries  of  moral  portraits.  In  ftriking  oppoli- 
tion  to  this  amiable  aflemblage,  are  the  fordid,  defpicadjie,  and 
unprincipled  troop  of  fafhionable  wretches  whom  they  encoun¬ 
ter  at  Madrid.  .  .  * 

As  this  work  is  entirely  the  offspring  of  fancy,  we  cannot 
forgive  the  fair  author  for  not  having  more  regard  to  poetical 
juftice.  We  confefs  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us  neceflarjr 
that,  in  a  mere  work  of  imagination,  the  good  ffiould  be  the 
vidlims  of  misfortune,  and  that  any  of  the  flagitious  characters 
file  has  introduced  (hould  be  .difmifTed  without  due  punifh- 
tnent.  In  this  ’refpeCl  we  think  the  lady  counteracts  her  own 
purpofe,  and  while  (he  ^  fends  her  readers  weeping,  to  their 
‘  beds,’  has  not  more  effectually  direCted  the  moi-al  objeCi 
in  view.  Mrs.  Robinfon,  however,  had  certainly  a  right  to 
difpofe  as  fhe  pleafed  of  the  beings  (he  had  created  and  we 
thank  her  for  the  pleafure  {he  has  excited,  and  the  feelings  fhe 
has  exercifed,  by  her  elegant  and  affeCting  little  tale. 

Of  the  language,  to  fpeak  with  the  candour  of  cnticifm,  we 
jnult  fay,  that  though  it  is  elevated  and  poetical  in  ihaby  parts, 
it  is  in  general  too  florid^  and  too  ornaihented  for  profe,  though 
indeed  we  confider  that  exceptionable  quality  as  the  effcCb  of 
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warm  afFeftions,  and  an  exuberant  fancy,  that  has  been  chiefly 
convcrfant  with  poetical  images. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  epifode  entitled  The  Pilgrim-s 
Story,  and  two  efFufions  of  poefy,  that  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  taifte  and  tendernefs  of  the  plaintive  mufe.  We  cannot 
deny  ourfelves  the  pleafure  ef  fubinitting  the  latter  to  the  fen- 
iible  and  fympathifing  reader. 

•  THE  chilling  gale  that  nipt  the  rofe. 

Now  murmuring  links  to  foft  repofe  ; 

The  lhad’wy  vapours  fail  away. 

Upon  the  filv’ry  floods  of  day: 

Health  breathes  on  every  face  I  fee. 

Bat,  ah!  Ihe  breathes  no  more  on  Me  ! 

The  woodbine  wafts  its  odours  meek. 

To  kifs  the  rofe^s  glowing  check ; 

Pale  twilight  Iheds  her  vagrant  (bowers. 

To  wake  Aurora’s  infant  flow’rs ; 

May  (miles  on  every  face  1  fee. 

But,  ah!  flie  fmiles  no  more  on  Me  ! 

Perchance,  when  youth’s  delicious  bloom 
Shall  fade  unheeded  in  the  tomb. 

Fate  may  diredl  a  daughter’s  eye 
To  where  my  mouldVing  rellques  lie  ; 

And,  touch’d  by  facred  fympathy. 

That  eye  may  drop  a  tear  for  Me  ! 

Betray’d  by  love ;  of  hope  bereft ; 

No  gentle  gleam  of  comfort  left ; 

Bow^  by  the  hand  of  forrow  low ; 

No  pitying  friend  to  weep  ray  wp :  ’ 

Save  her,  who,  fpar’d  by  Heav’n’s  decree,  ' 

Shall  live  to  ligh,  and  think  on  Me  1 

Oh !  I  would  wander  where  no  ray 
Breaks  through  the  gloom  of  doubtful  day; 

There  would  I  court  the  wint’ry  hour. 

The  ling’ring  dawn,  the  midnight  Ihow’r ; 

For  cold  and  comfortlefs  fliall  be  < 

Each  future  feene — ordain’d  for  Me  !* 


•  WITHIN  this  drear  and  filent  gloom, 
;The  lolt  Louifa  pines,  unknown  ; 

Fate  Ihrouds  her  in'  a  living  tomb,  -  ‘ 
'And  Heaven  relentlefs  hears  her  groan 
Yet,  ’midfl  the  murky  ftades  of  woe,*  ^ 
The  tear  of  fond  regret  ikall  flow^ ' 
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Von  lofty  wall,'  that  mocks  my  grief. 

Still  echoes  with  my  evening  prayV; 

The  gale  that  fans’  the  trembling  leaf 
Shall  waft  it  to  the  realms  of  air, 

’Till  prollrate  at  the  throne  of  Heav’n^ 

Unpity’d  Love  fhall  be  forgiv’n !  . 

Dr,  if  to  endlefs  forrow  born— 

If  doohiM  to  Fade  a  viftim  here  j 
Still  pining,  friendlefs,  and  forlorn^ 

Ah !  let  Religion  drop  one  tear 
Like  holy  incenfe  /hall  it  prove, 

To  heal  the  wounds  of  hopelefs  Love. 

Ye  black’ning  clouds  that  fail  along. 

Oh !  hide  me  in  your  ihade  profound  i 
Ye  whifp’ring  breezes  catch  my  fohg. 

And  bear  it  to  the  woods  around. 

Perchance  fome  haplefs  Petrarch’s  feet 
May  wander  Hear  this  dread  retreat. 

Ah!  tell  hini  Love’s  delicious  llralii 
No  rapture  yields,  no  joy  infpires. 

Where  cold  Religion’s  icy  chain 

Has  long  fubdu’d  its  quiv’ring  fires ; 

No  ray  of  comfort  gilds  the  gloom. 

That  marks  the  hopelefs  veftal’s  tomb  t 

The  ruby  gem  within  my  bread. 

Now  faintly  glows  with  vital  heat ; 

Each  warring  paflion  finks  to  reft : 

My  freezing  pulfes  flowly  beat. 

Soon  (hall  thefe  languid  eyelids  clofe> 

And  Death’s  ftern  mandate  feal  my  woes* . 

Then,  when  the  virgin’s  matin  fong 
Shall  *midft  the  vaulted  roof  refoiindi 
Haply  the  tuneful  feraph  throng  , 

Shall  whifper  gentle  pity  round ; 

While  Virtue,  fighing  o’er  my  bier. 

Shall  drop  unfeen— A  sainted  tear  i* 
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Art,  VIII.  The  Poems  of  the  late  Chrijlopher  Smarts  M.  A. 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College^  Cambridge :  confijiing  of  his  Prize 
PoemSj  Odes^  Sonnets^  and  Fables^  Latin  and  EngUJh  Tranjla- 
iions ;  together  with  many  original  Compojitions  not  included  in  the 
^arto  Edition ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  his  Life  and 
Writings^  never  before  publijhed.  pp.  481.  Small  8vo.  2  vols, 
6s.  Reading,  printed ;  and  fold  by  Power  and  Co,  London. 
1791. 

[  Concluded from  May^  ] 

The  fecond  volume  contains  Mr. Smart’s  fables,  ballads,  and 
his  Latin  and  Englifli  tranflations. 

Of  the  fables,  the  greateft  part  poflefs  not  more  than  a  me 
diocrity  of  merit.  Two^  however,  we  muft  except — thefe  are, 
Whereas  the  Poker  ?  and  The  Herald  and  Hujbandman.  The  firft 
is  lively  and  amoureufe-^thQ  laft  is  fo  appropriately  adapted  to 
the  prefent  times  that  we  (hall  prefcnt  it  to  our  readers : 

‘  The  Herald  and  Husbandman.^ 

^  I  with  friend  Juvenal  agree. 

Virtue's  the  true  nobility ;  v 

Has  of  herfelf  fufficient  charms, 

Altho*  without  a  coat  of  arms. 

Honeftus  does  not  know  the  rules 
y  Concerning  Or  and  Fez,  and  Gules.' 

Yet  fets  the  wond  ring  eye  to  gaze  on. 

Such  deeds  no  herald  e’er  could  blazon. 

Tawdry  achievements  out  of  place. 

Do  but  augment  a  fool’s  difgrace  i 
A  coward  is  a  double  jeft. 

Who  has  a  lion  for  his  creft ; 

And  things  are  come  to  fuch  a  pafs. 

Two  horfes  may  fupport  an  afs; 

And  on  a  gamefter  or  buffoon, 

A  moral  motto’s  a  lampoon. 

An  honeft  ruftic  having  done 
His  mailer’s  work  ’twixt  fun  and  fufl. 

Retir’d  to  drefs  a  little  fpot. 

Adjoining  to  his  homely  cot. 

Where  pleas’d,  in  miniature,  he  found 
His  landlord’s  culinary  ground. 

Some  herbs  that  feed,  and  fome  that  heal# 

The  winter’s  medicine  or  meal. 

The  fage,  which  in  his  garden  feen. 

No  man  need  ever  die  I  weenj 
The  marjoram  comely  to  behold, 

W*Ji  thyme,  and  ruddieft  marygo 
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An^  ‘mint  and  pennyroyal  fweet, 

*ro  deck  the  cottage  windows  meet; 

And  balxn>  that  yields  a  finer  juice 
Than  all  that  China  can  produce: 

With  ^carrots  red,  and  turnips  whitCj 
And  leeks,  Cadwallader’s  delight; 

’  And  all  the  favory  crop,  that  vie 
To  pleafe  the  palate  and  the  eye. 

Thus,  as  intent,  he  did  furvey 
His  plot»  a  herald  came  that  way,  • 

A  man  of  great  efcutcheon’d  knowledge. 

And  member  of  the  motley  college. 

Hcedlefs  the  peafant  pafs’d  he  by, 

'  Indulging  this  foliloquy : 

‘  Ye  gods  I  what  an  enormous  fpace, 

*  ^Twixt  man  and  man  does  nature  place; 

*  While  fome  by  deeds  of  honour  rife, 

^  To  fuch  a  height  as  far  outvies 

*  The  •viJihU  diurnal  fphere  \ 

*  While  others,  like  this  ruftic  here, 

*  Grope  in  the  groveling  ground  content, 

*  Without  or  lineage  or  defeent. 

*  Hail,  Heraldry  !  myfterious  art, 

*  Bright  patronefs  of  all  defert, 

*  Mankind  would  on  a  level  lie, 

*  And  undiftinguiih’d  live  and  die  ; 

*  Depriv’d  of  thy  illuftrious  aid, 

'  Such  !  fo  momentous  is  our  trade. 

•  Sir,’  fays  the  clown,  *  why  fure  you  joke,* 

(^d  kept  on  digging  as  he  fppke) 

*  And  prate  not  to  extort  convidlion, 

*  But  merrily  ty  way  of  fiction. 

*  Say,  do  your  manuferipts  atteft, 

*  What  was  old  father  Adam’s  creft ;  ,  .  /  ’ 

*  Did  he  a  nobler  Coat  receive 

*  In  right  of  marrying  Mrs.  Eve ;  , 

*  Or  had  fupporters  when  he  kifs^d  her, 

^  On  dexter  fide,  and  fide  finifter ; 

*  Or  was  his  motto,  prithee  fpeak, 

*  Englifli,  French,  Latin,  Welch,  or  Greek ; 

•,Or  was  he  not,  without  a  lie, 

*  -Juft  fuch  a  noblcmaii  as  I  ? 

*  Virtue,  which  great  defefts  can  ftifle, 

*  May  beam  diftinftion  on  a  trifle ; 

‘  And  honour,  with  her  native  charms, 

^  May  beautify  a  coat  of  arms ; 

'  *  Realities  fometimes  will  thrive, 

‘  E*en  by  appearance  kept  alive ;  •  * 

*  But  by  themfelves,  Gules,  Or,*  and  Fez, 

Are  cyphers,  neither  more  ngf  kfs ; 

Hz  *  Keep 
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•  Keep  both  thy  head  and  hands  from  crlmet»  . 

‘  Be  honeft  in  the  word  of  times : 

•  Health’s  on  my  countenarice  imprefs'd, 

•  And  fweet  content’s  my  daily  guelt, 

•  My  fame  alone  1  build  on  this, 

•  And  Garter  King  at  Arms  may  kifs.’— — 

Of  the  ballads,  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  are  the  bell.  The 
Latin  tranflations  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  volume..  They 
are  of  Mr.  Pope’s  Ode  on  St.  CecUid's  Day^  and  his  Ejfay  on  Cri 
iicifnh^  and  Milton’s  U  Allegro.  If  we  may  be  allowed  the  ob 
fervation,  the  firft  and  laft  are  tranflated  the  moll  poetically, 
the  Eflay  on  Criticifm  moft  claflically.  In  defence  of  our  affer 

tion,  we  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  extraSs: 

$ 

*  Sed,  cum  per  orci  limites  cavernofi, 

Amplexibus  quos  igneis  obit  fumans 
Phlegeihon,  Poetam,  Morte  non  minus  pollens, 

Adire  juflit  pallidos  Amor  manes,  ‘ 

Quae  miracl’a  fonorum ! 

Quas  feralia  monftra  videri, 

Diras  per  oras  difiita ! 

Horrida  fulgura. 

Vox  *  penetrabilis  ^  . 

Saeva  querendum, 

Et  picci  ignis 
Trilte  crepufculum, 

Diri  ululatus, 

Et  gemitus  gravis 
Moelia  profunditas, 

Dumejue  luunt  poenas  animz,  tremuli  lingultusb 
Sed  audin’ !  audin’ !  aurcam  ferit  chelyn, 

Miferifque  fecit  otium : 

En !  tenuc  ut  patulis  auribus  agmen  adeft! 

Quiefeit  ingens  Sifyphi  faxum,  et  fuae . 

Acclinis  Ixion  rots, 

Atque  Icves  incunt  pallida  fpeftra  choros ! 

Ferratis  fua  membra  toris  collapfa  reclinanC 
Oblitac  irarum  Eumenides,  et  lurica  circum 
Colla  aufcultantes  fefe  explicuere  colubri !’ 

•  Procul  hinc,  O  procul  efto  informis  ^Egrlmcmia^ 

Quam  janitor!  Obfeuritas  nigerrima 
Sufeepit  olim  Cerbero, 

Dcfertam  in  cavea  Stygis  profunda, 

Horribilcs  inter  formas,  vifufque  profanes, 

Obfccenofque  ululatus, 

Incultam  licet  invenire  fedem> 

Nox  ubi  parcurient 
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Zclotypis  furtim  nido  fuperincuhat  aIJs 
Queriturque  trill  is  no^lua. 

Sub  dcnfis  illic  ebenis  fcopulifque  cavatls^ 

*  Vellri  rugofis  more  fuperdlii, 
i^ternilm  maneas  Cimmeria  in  domo. 

Sed  hue  propinquet  comis  et  pulcherrima. 

Quae  nympha  divis  audit  Euphrofyne  choris^ 

Patiens  tamen  vocatur  a  mortalibiis 
Medicina  cordis  hilaritas,  quam  Candida 
Venus  duabus  infuper  cum  Gratiis 
Dias  Lyaeo  patri  in  auras  edidit : 

*  Sive  ille  ventus  (cseteri  ut  Mylla:  canunt) 

jocundus  aura  qui  ver  implet  mellea, 

Zephyrus  puellam  amplexus  eft  Tithonlana 
Quondam  calendis  feriatam  Maiis, 

Tunc  pallidis  genuit  fuper  violariis. 

Super  et  rofarum  rofeida  lanugine, 

Alacrem,  beatam,  vividamque  fiiiam.* 

Mr.  Smart’s  tranflatlon'of  the  word  Allegro  does  not  by  any 
means  meet  our  approbation,  'o  conveys  no  ade¬ 

quate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  word.  Ta  •rrcuyviot^ 
whence  *o  comes,  fignifies  ludicrous  pleafures,  and  was 

applied  alone  to  thofe  poems  which  were  written  on  ludicrous 
fubjedls.  Ta  (on  the  authority  of  Ariftophanes),** 

or  n  EvffoavfVy  would  have  been  much  more  appropriate.  Wc 
are  inclined^  however,  to  doubt  whether  Allegro  could  with 
adequate  juft  ice  be  tranflatedby  any  Greek  word  whatever. 

I'he  following  extrail  from  the  tranflation  of  the  EJfaj  on 
Critlcifmy  is  not  inferior  to  the  original : 

^  Talis  WaKhius  ille  fuit — judex  et  amicus , 

Mufarum,  cenfurx  aequus  laudifque  minifter. 

Mitis  pcccantum  cenfor,  vehemenfque  merentumt 
Laudator,  cerebrum  fine  mendo,  et  cor  fine  fuco  ! 

Dscc  faltem  accipias,  lachrymabilis  umbra,  licebit^ 

Hrec  debet  mea  mufa  tuae  munufcula  fa^mae. 

Ilia  eadem,  infantem  cujus  tu  fingere  vocem, 

Tu  monftrare  viam ;  horridulas  componerc  plumat, 

Tu  fcpe  es  folitus— dulcc  jam  miferanda  remote 
Ilia  breves  humili  excurfus  molimine  tentat, 

Nec  jam  quid  fublime,  quid  ingens  amplius  audet.’ 

here  are  a  few  cpiftles  and  epigrams  which  we  have  thought 
unneceflary  to  notice. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Smart,  earneftly  recom¬ 
mending  to  our  readers  the  perufal  of  thefe  two  rolunics  of  his 
-rks,  in  which,  though  they  will  difeover  caufe  for  cenfure, 
[^y  will  alfo  find  ample  room  for  praife. 

H  3  Art, 
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bvo.  4s.  bound,  Murray.  London,  1792. 

TT^HEN  Fcnelon  received  the  grandfon  of  that  murderer  of 
the  human  race,  Lewis  the  XIVth,  as  his  pupil,  he  did 
not  think  it  fufficient  to  inftrucl  him  in  the  languages ;  nor  did 
he  content  himfelf  with  leading  him  through  the  accuftomed 
career  of  education — he  adopted  the  wifer  method^  of  cheating 
him  to  tlie  path  of  honour,  by  depidfing  it  in  the  nioft  alluring 
colours.  With  this  view  he  wrote  his  fable  of  Telemachusy  in 
order  that  while  his  pupil’s  bofom  glowed  at  the  perufal  of  the 
noble  condudl  of  this  fan  of  Ulyffis^  he  might  experience  a  wifh 
and  a  refolution  to  imitate  him.  Unfortunately  for  his  country, 
the  Archbifhop’s  eVeve  died  without  fucceeding  to  the  throne, 
and  before  he  had  been  placed  in  a  fituation  where  he  might 
have  evinced  the  beneficial  confequences  of  his  tutor’s  efforts. 
It  will  eafily  enter  into  the  minds  of  our  readers  that  we  have 
tited  the  foregoing  fadl  in  order  to  ftrengthen  our  opinion  of 
the  falutary  confequences  that  refult  from  interefting  fables  and 
ftorles.  It  has  been  afferted  by  Horace,  that 

Omne  tulit  pun5lum  qui  mifeuit  utile  dulci ; 

and  the  lapfe  of  ages  has  only  ferved  to  convince  mankind  of  the 
truth  of  the  affertion. 

A  celebrated  author  has  faid,  ‘  that  care  fliould  be  taken  to 
clear  the  entrance  into  the  path  of  fcience  of  every  impedi¬ 
ment,  and  to  fcatter  rofes  upon  it  inftead  of  thorns.  Infancy  is 
foon  wearied  with  the  talk  of  encountering  difficulties ;  and  it  is 
poffible  to  fow  the  feeds  of  lafting  difguft,  even  at  that  tender 
period.  All  inftruftion  therefore  fhould  be  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  young  pupils  through  the  ihedium  of  fables  or  tales, 
which  annex  improvement  to  pleafure,  and  convey  morality,  as 
it  were,  within  the  fragrant  folds  of  the  rofe.’ 

Acknowledging,  to  the  utmoft  extent,  the  juft  ice  of  thefe 
ohfervations,  we  cannot  refrain  from  exprelfing  our  gratitude  to 
the  editor  of  the  prefent  feleftion  of  Fugitive  Fables.  They 
are  clafled,  as  we  arc  informed  in  the  preface,  into  three  orders : 
^  The  fir  ft  are  moral,  which  inculcate  the  practice  of  fome 
^  virtue;  the  fecond  are  prudential,  which  difplay  maxims 

*  of  practical  wifdom  to  direct  us  in  the  purfuits  of  life ; 
/The  third  are  allegorical,  which,,  with  the  utility  of  fenti- 

*  ment,  combine  the  elegancies  of  the  higher  poetry.’ 

From  the  moral  fables  we  could  prefent  various  proofs  of 
the  judgment  with  which  the  fele^aion  has  been  made.  The 

following  fable,  however,  will  ferve  as  one  proof : 

‘  ‘  i  The 
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«  The  Rich  Man  and  the  Hermit. 

^  Within  his  cell  a  hermit  fat, 

Un vex’d  with  cares  or  idle  chat. 

And  pafs’d  his  time  ’twixt  books  and  prayer. 

When  lo !  with  jfupercilious  air, 

A  voice,  without,  admittance  fought. 

Which  from  his  feat  the  hermit  brought. 

He  view’d  the  man :  his  air  and  veft 
Befpoke  the  grandeur  of  the  gueft. 

Not  charm’d  with  greatnefs,  nor  afraid. 

No  flatt’ring  compliments  were  paid ; 

But,  like  a  Chriftian  and  a  man. 

He  welcom’d  him,  and  thus  began 
/  Stranger,  your  charafter  and  name 

*  I  alk  not,  nor  from  whence  you  came : 

*  Enough  for  me  it  is  your  fate 

*  To  find  my  hofpitable  gate; 

^  And  he  who  on  this  Ipot  is  loft,  . 

^  Finds  no  inhofpitable  hoft. 

*  Is  it  refreflunent  that  you  feck  i 

*  Or  counfel  from  the  fage  and  meek  ? 

^  Advice  and  fuccour  I’U  afford, 

^  Or  fpread  my  frugal,^  healthy  board !’ 

The  ftrangcr  heard  like  one  who  could 
X>efpife  his  counfel  or  his  food : 

*  Believe 'me,'  friend,  I  came  not  hither 
^  For  this,  nor  that ;  1  want  not  either 

*  To  eat  your  food,  or  be  advis’d, 

*  Nor  talk’d  to  gravely,  or  chaftis’d : 

*  ’Twas  curiolity  alone  . 

*  That  brought  me  Here,  for,  of  my  own^ 

^  I’ve  every  tjiing  that  wealth  can  give ; 

*  In  power  and  affluence  I  liye.^ 

The  hermit  fmil’d  to  fee  his  pride : 

*  And  yet  I’m  richer  ftill,’  he  cried* 

The  ftrangcr,  with  a  fneering  leer. 

Looks  round,  and  cries,  *  Why  live  you  here  f 

*  Where  are  your  fervants,  ftewards,  pages, 

*  Your  horfes,  and  your  equipages? 

*  Has  Rembrandt’s  hand  adorn’d  your  hall  ? 

^  Does  Rubens,  Titian,  grace  your  wall  ? 

*  Or  is  it  with  rich  tapeftry  wrought, 

*  That  (hews  how  great  UlyfTes  fought  ? 

*  Did  hands  which  work  the  Grecian  ftory, 
f  Make  known  your  riches,  and  their  glory  f 
^  Are  you  at  Bath  of  Tunbridge  feen  ? 

Thole  charming  places  !  for  the  fplecn. 

^  Or  fay,  do  hofpitals  and  aftbrs 
f  Count  you  amongft  their  benefaflon 
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The  herpnit  thus : — *  I  grant,  *tis  truej^ 

^  My  alms  are  not  for  public  view ; 

*  Tho’  yet  I  never  let  the  poor 

*  Go  cold  or  hungry  from  my  door. 

‘  Tunbridge  and  Bath  have  1  not  feen  ; 

*  But  then  I  never  knew  the  fpleen. 

*  As  to  the  ftory  of  the  Greek 

‘  In  tapefti  y  wrought,  of  which  you  fpeafc^ 

*  I  need  not  that  my  walls  relate 

Th*  unhappy  fuff’ ring  Trojan’s  fate ; 

«  I  fee  the  pidure  in  my  mind, 

*  Which  you  have  on  the  walls  defin’d. 

«  Rich  without  grandeur;  not  like  you  ; 

*  I’m  rich  bccaiife  my  wants  are  few.’ 

The  PRUDENTIAL  fablcs  contain  fome  original  compofitioni 
of  great  merit.  The  ninth  fable,  called  yothanis  Parable^  and 
the  thirty-fifth^  The  Force  of  Prejudice^  may  vie  with  fome  of 
the  moft  efteemed  produftions  of  a  fimilar  nature  cither  by  Gayy 
Moorey  or  La  Fontaine* 

The  ALLEGORICAL  fablcs,  as  might  be  expe6Ied,  are  the 
moft  poetical.  We  could  almoft  defy  any  language  to  produce 
a  more  elegant  piece  of  allegory  than  the  following ;  ' 

^  Imagination’s  Search  after  Happiness. 

^  Struck  with  his  charms  whom  all  admire, 

Whofe  beauties  colder  bofoms  fire,  ' 

Imagination  ventur'd  forth,  , 

To  try  if  chance  flie  might  di(tovcr 
The  haunts  of  Happinefs,  her  lover. 

Nor  fear’d  the  frowns  of  W'it  or  Worth : 

No  blame  could  on  her  choice  be  thrown. 

When  once  the  objeft’s  name  was  known. 

To  Love’s  gay  temple  firll  Ihe  flies,  \ 

And  darts  around  her  piercing  eyes ;  f 

*  And  is  my  hero  here  V  Ihe  cries.~  r 

f  Perhaps  he  may,*  the  god  replies;  J 

*  But  freely  fearch  my  grove  around, 

‘  Nor  think  yourfelf  confin’d  ; 

*  His  name  our  echoes  all  refound, 

‘  Perhaps  his  form  you’ll  find.’ 

The  nymph  was  pleas’d,  her  fearch  renew’d,  . 

Thro*  each  foft  maze  her  love  purfu’d ; 

At  every  turn  his  name  (he  heard, 

^nd  much  Ihe  hop’d,  and  much  fte  fear’d ; 

Till,  as  (he  ran  with  rapid  force. 

Fair  Delicacy  check’d  her  courfc ; 

With  eye  fevere,  the  lovely  maid 
Ku/h’d  fof  her  friend,  while  thus  (fie  fald ; 


<  I  never 
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^  I  never  thought  to  fee  you  here, 

<  Without  a  veil,  too !  fie,  my  dear ! 

*  To  feek  your  lover !  and  is  this 

*  A  likely  feat  for  fober  blifs  ? —  ' 

‘  Believe  my  words,  and  quick  recede, 

*  No  happinefs  lives  here,  indeed.* 

Imagination  flood  correfted, 

Then  fwiftly  from  her  prefence  flew; 

And  foon  her  wandVmg  Iteps  directed 
T’  Ambition’s  palace,  now  in  view. 

Fix’d  on  a  mount  of  fteep  afeent 
The  glittering  fabric  flood , 

The  way  was  flippery  as  fhe  went. 

And  wet  with  human  blood  : 
per  lover’s  form  on  high  was  plac’d. 

To  tempt  her  fteps  along ; 

But  when  the  phantom  (he  embrac’d. 

It  vanifli’d,  and  was  gone. 

From  hence,  with  trembling  hafte,  Ihe  fped. 

And  to  the  realms  of  Riches  fled: 

Confumptive  Care,  and  dropfied  Pride, 

With  tinfell’d  Splendor,  here  fhe  fpied; 

Dignity,  Pomp,  and  Power,  fhe  law. 

And  Fafhion,  that  keeps  fools  in  awe ; 

Nor  aught  was  wanting,  more  or  Icfs, 

Save  what  fhe  fought  for,  Happinefs. 

What  has  our  heroine  next  to  do? 

Her  journey  fhe  began  to  rue. 

For  why  ?  we’re  all  at  fea  agaln^ 

No  places  now  remain 
To  try  our  fortunes  in,  *tis  plain ; 

And  yet  this  foolifh,  lucklefs  love 
Would  let  her  have  no  reft ; 

Tho’  ’gainft  it  all  fhe  could  fhe  ftrove. 

Still  it  would  flutter  in  her  breaft. 

While  thus  fhe  thought,  and  would  have  fpoke,' 

Sudden  a  voice  ^he  filence  broke  : 
f  Come  to  my  cot,  defpairing  maid, 

•  ’Tis  mine  alone  to  give  you  aid ; 

•  Come  to  mv  cot,  and  live  with  me, 

‘  In  unreproved  pleafures  free ; 

‘  Content,*  that  fmooths  the  bed  of  Age, 
f  Meek  Peace^  that  loves  the  hermitage, 

^  And  Contemplation,  hoary  fage, 

‘  With  me  long  time  have  deign’d  to  dwell, 

•  And  dignify’d  my  homely  cell; 

^  If  you  fuch  company  can  bear, 

•  And  will  awhile  inhabit  there, 

*  Nor  more  your  fearch  renew, 
f  Your  lover  will  no  Ipnger  fly; 
f  ^Tis  his  to  court  when  vve  deny, 

*  And  fly  when  we  purfac,* 

'  Thf 
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The  virgin  weigh’d,  and  found  her  wife. 
Nor  fcorn’d  to  own  herfelf  to  blame; 
But  took  fair  Piety’s  advice 
Uncall’d,  the  lover  came.’ 


We  have  been  tempted  to  tranfgrcfs  the  ufual  bounds  of 
critical  difquifition  on  account  of  the  utility  of  the  work  before 
usy  and  the  marked  fuperiority  which  it  polTefles  over  every 
produdlion  (a  very  few  only  excepted)  of  a  fimilar  nature. 


Art.  X.  The  Htjlory  of  Philofophy  from  the  earlieji  Agei  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Century^  drawn  from  Brucker^$ 
Hifloria  Critica  Philofophia.  By  IVilliam  Enjieldy  LL.  D. 
pp.  1 159.  4to.  2vols.  2I.  2S.  boards.  Johnlon, 

1791. 
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HE  reader  will  meet  with  a  full  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  fcholaftic  philofophy,  and  of  the  fublime,  profound, 
angelical,  divine,  and  celeftial  doctors.  The  praife  of  great 
labour,  great  fubtilty  of  difquifition,  and  all  the  vehemence  of 
contention,  that  was  ever  difplayed  by  Demofthenes,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  favourite  fyftem,  muft  be  granted  them  with¬ 
out  referve.  As  to  the  utility  of  their  purfuits,  many  will  be 
Inclined  to  join  Dr.  Enfield  in  the  following  decifion : 


j  •  The  leading  charafter  of  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  was,  that  it 
tffplayed  itfelf  in  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  ingenuity,  in  which, 
axioms  aftumed  without  examination,  diftindlions  without  any  real 
difference,  and  terms  without  any  precife  meaning,  were  made  ufe 
€>f  as  weapons  of  aflault  and  defence,  in  controverfies  upon  abftrufe 
queftions,  which,  after  endlefs  fkirmiffies,  it  was  impoffible  to  bring 
to  any  iflue,  and  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  violence  of  the  con- 
tert,  it  was  of  no  imporUnce  to  determine.  The  fcholaftic  logic  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  art  of  reafonin^,  from  which 
it  differs  as  much  as  drofs  from  pure  gold.  Thefe  difputants  made 
life  of  dialeftics,  not  to  affift  the  human  uhderftanding  in  difeovering 
truth  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  roan,  but  to  fecurc  to  themfelves 
the  honours  of  conqueft  in  the  field  of  controverfy.  It  is  fcarcely  to 
be  concHved  with  what'  ardour,'  approaching  eveii  to  madnefs,  the 
fcft  geniufes  of  the  age  applied  to  this  kind  of  ftudy.  Lofing  them- 
firlves  in  a  wood  of  abftra£t  conceptions  and  fubtle  difquilitions,  the 
further  they  proceeded,  the  greater  was  the  darknefs  and  confufion, 
till  at  length  what  was  commonly  called  philofophy,  no  longer  de- 
ferved  the  name.  The  topics  upon  which  thefe  philofopbers  fpent 
the  whole  force* of  their  ingenuity,  were  of  a  kind  at  once  the  moft 
difficult  ana  abftrufe,  and  the  moft  trifling  and  ufelefs.  Intpntion  and 
rcmifllon,  proportion  and  degree*  inanity*  formality,  quiddity, 
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individualityt  and  other  abftraA  ideas,  furniihed  innumerable  quef- 
tions  to  exercife  their  fubtlety.  Nol  contented  with  confidering  pro¬ 
perties  and  relations  as  they  fubfift,  and  are  perceived  in  natural 
objedls,  they  feparated,  in  their  conceptions,  the  former  from  the 
latter,  and  by  this  artifice  transferred  them  into  univerfal  notions 
Then  forgetting  that  ihefe  notions  are  merely  the  offspring  of  the  rca- 
foning  mind,  they  confidered  them  as  real  entities,  and  made  ufe  of 
them  asifubftantial  principles  in  explaining  the  nature  of  things. 
This  they  did,  not  only  in  metaphyfics,  but  in  phyfics,  in  which 
thefe  imaginary  entities  confufed  and  obfeured  all  their  reafonings. 
If  thefe  creatures  of  abftraftion  be  brought  back  to  their  natural  con¬ 
nexion  with  real  objefts,  and  with  the  terms  which  exprefs  them,  it 
will  appear,  that  they  had  nothing  more  than  an  imaginary  exifl- 
cnce;  and  the  whole  conteft  concerning  them  will  vanilh  into  a  mere 
war  of  words.  Whence  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  valna 
of  this  moft  profound,  angelic,  and  feraphic  philofophy.* " 

The  revival  of  letters  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  and  beneficial  events  to  fcience,  philofophy,  and  religion, 
that  the  world  has  ever  feen.  Even  during  the  middle  age, 
while  all  the  people  of  the  Weft  were  lying  in  midnight  dark- 
nefs,  ancient  literature  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Eaft. 
But  when  the  Turks  extended  their  viftorious  arms,  and 
threatened,  and  at  laft  accompliflied,  the  deftruftion  of  the 
eaftern  empire,  many  learned  men  fled  into  Italy,  and  meeting 
with  a  favouraWfe  reception,  they  communicated  the  fruit  of 
their  literary  labours  to  a  large  and  attentive  company  of  ftudious' 
youth,  who  imbibed  the  elements  of  fdence  with  inexpreflible 
avidity  and  delight.'  The  learned  languages  were  now  ftudied 
with  care ;  and  the  Greek  fyftems  of  philofophy  were  taught  in 
their  ancient  purity,  and  freed  from  the  numerous  blunders  and 
errors  which  they  had  contraded  in  pafling  through  an  Ara¬ 
bian  medium. 

Philofophy  was  alfo  greatly  indebted  to  the  reformers  of  reli¬ 
gion.  There  were  fome  eminent  men  of  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
who,  though  they  did  not  feparate  from  her  communion,  fe- 
cretly  favoured  the  reformers,  and  did  them  elTential  fervice  by 
expofing  the  falfe  philofophy  of  the  fchools.  Of  this  number 
were  Erafmus,  Ludovicus  Vives,  Le  Fevre,  &c.  They  may 
be  compared  to  auxiliaries  who  tkirmiftied  at  a  diftance : 

But,*  fays  Dr.  Enfield,  ‘  the  moft,  direft  and  fuccefsful  attack 
upon  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  was  made  by  the  reformers.  Perceiving 
that  the  human  underftanding  was  clouded,  and  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
quiry  reftrained,  by  the  forms  of  the  fchools,  and  that  nothing  con¬ 
tributed  fo  much  to  perpetuate  fupcrftition  and  error  in  the  church, as 
falfe  philofophy,  thefe  great  nien  concluded,  that  the  difeafe  admitted 
of  no  palliative ;  that,  in  order  to  procure  any  great  and  lading  effe<5f , 
it  was  not  fufficient  barely  to  lop  off  the  heads  of  the  tares  which 
*  “  had 
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had  fprung  up  in  the  church,  but  that  it  was  become  neceflary  to  tear 
them  up  by  the  roots.  They  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  magnanu 
mity  which  entitles  them  to  immortal  honour,  made  a  bold  and  open 
attack  at  once  upon  the  corruption  of  philofophy  and  theology  ;  lay¬ 
ing  open  the  numerous  evils  which  the  fcholallie  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing  had  introduced  into  religion  ;  (hewing  by  what  puerile  arts, 
and  with  how  much  injury  to  truth,  both  natural  and  divine,  it  had 
maintained  its  authority ;  and  exhorting  young  men  to  leave  fuch 
faithless  guides,  and  give  themfelves  up  wholly  to  the  diredlion  of 
•  reah.n  and  revelation.  The  leader  in  this  arduous  and  meritorious 
'  licdcrtaking  was  the  great  reformer  Martin  Luther.* 

But  though  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  was  attacked  with  for- 
inidablc  weapons,  it  ftill  retained  its  ground  in  the  Church  of 
,Rome;  and  fjch  was  their  attachment  to  it,  that  the  profeflbrs 
in  fome  of  their  univerfities  took  an  oath  to  teach  nothing  elfe. 
As  it  was  found  favourable  to  fome  of  the  diftinguiftiing'doc- 
trincs  of  the  Catholics,  it  continued  to  be  taught  in  their  feats 
of  learning ;  and  though  fome  eminent  men  of  that  communion 
'endeavoured  to  free  it  from  many  of  its  abufes,  their  attempts 
were  crowned  with  but  little  fuccefs.  Nor  was  the  fcholaftic 
philofophy  confined  within  the  limits  pf  the  fee  of  Rome.  AU 
though  Luther’s  great  mind  fcopned  the  trammels  of  any  fyftem, 
Melanchton  his  coadjutor  was  a  favourer  of  the  Ariftotelian 
philofophy,  which,  after  the  decline  of  the  family  of  Medicis, 
triumphed  over  the  Platonic  dodfrine  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  purifying  it  from  fome  of  its  grofler  errors,  taught  it  in  the- 
univerlity  where  he  prefided ;  and  by  his  influence  and  example 
it  was  continued  ip  the  philofophic^l  fchools  of  the  proteftants 
in  Germany. 

The  efFeils  of  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem  in  Italy  were  exceed- 
jngly  pernicious  to  the  interefts  both  of  theology  and  morals, 
Pomponatius,  and  thoufands  who  imbibed  his  philofophical 
opinions,  paid  more  regard  to  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  than  of 
Chrift;  and  when  the  church  fulminated  its  anathemas  ^gainft 
iiny  impious  notions  which  were  fandlioned  by  ancient  philo-r 
/bphy,  they  profefled  to  alTent  to  them,  though  they  could  not 
reconcile  its  decrees  with  the  philofophy  which  they  had  re¬ 
ceived;  and  the  motto  of  Cremonlus  Teems  to  have  exprelTcd 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  clergy  of  that  fyftem,  ^  I/itus  ut  Iibetj 
fer  s  ut  ntofis  ejh  Almoft  all  the  ancient  fyftems  found  admirers 
and  advocates  among  modern  philofophers.  The  dodlrines  of 
Plato,  as  taught  by  the  later  Platonifts,  along  with  a  mixture 
of  the  Pythagorean  and  Cabbaliftical  do£lrines,  were  efpoufed 
by  Reuchlin  and  Cornelius  Agrippa.  In  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  they  found  very  able  defenders  in  England,  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  pf  whom  wqre  Gale^j  Cu4 worth,  and  Mor<?,  Thcfe 
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men  perfuaded  themfelves  that  Plato’s  doctrine  was  derived 
from  the  fame  fource  with  the  facred  fcripturcs^.and  was  per- 
feflly  confonant  to  the  do<ftrincs  of  revelation  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  twifted  the  doctrine  of  the  philofopher  into  fuch  a 
fliape,  as  to  accord  with  the  tenets  of  Chrillianity.  I'elefiug 
attempted  to  raife  a  fyftem  of  phyfics  on  the  foundation  of 
principles  which  Parmenides  had  taught  in  Greece ;  and  for  z 
time  he  had  many  followers.  Berigard  revived  the  Ionic  phr- 
lofophy.  The  doftrine  of  the  Stoics  was  efpoufed  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lipfius,  who  was  followed  by  Scioppius,  Heinfius,  and 
Gataker.  GafTendi  embraced  and  taught  the  Epicurean 
lyftem. 

While  the  learned  world  was  almoft  entirely  occupied  in  rc- 
ftoring  the  Sectarian  philofophy  of  the  ancients,  there  were  per- 
fons  who  fought  fame  and  wifdom  in  a  different  path  : 


*  Vanity/  fays  Dr.  Enfield,  *  inclined  fome  to  contradlft  every 
dccifion  of  philofophy,  and  haftily  to  conclude  the  objedtions  againfl 
leceived  opinions,  which  their  fertile  imaginations  have  fuggefted^. 
to  be  unanfwerable ;  and  it  has  prompted  others,  who  make  high 
pretenfions  to*  divine  illumination,  to  forfake  plain  and  fimple  truth 
in  the  fearch  of  the  obfcuriiies  of  myfticifm.  On  the  contrary,  z 
timid,  indolent,  or  volatile  temper  has  often  difpofed  men  to  prefer 
the  cafy  talk  of  raifing  difficulties  and  cavils,  to  the  more  laborious 
undertaking  of  inveftigating  truth  by  a  continued  courfe  of  patient 
ftudy.  And  the  fame  temper,  united  with  a  gloomy  call  of  imagin- 
ation,  has  led  many  to  miltake  the  dreams  of  mylllcifm  for  divine 
wifdom.  From  thefe  fountains  have  arifen  the  two  principal  errors 
of  the  human  u nder Handing,  and  enthujtafmw 


The  moft  famous  of  the  modern  fceptics  were  Vayer  de  la 
Mothe,  Huet,  and  the  acute  and  fugacious  Bayle,  of  whofe  life 
and  writings  an  entertaining  abftract  is  given.  Widely  different 
from  thefe  was  another  clafs  of  men,  who  Imagined  that  they 
found  all  philofophical  as  well  as  theological  knowledge  in  the 
facred  feriptures;  and  who  formed  a  complete  fyftem  of  phyfics, 
&c.  which  they  pretended  to  be  the  offspring  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  They  affumed  the  name  of  fcriptural  phllofophers. 
this  lift  the  men  of  greateft  renown  were  Henry  Alftcd,  Dickin- 
fon,  Thomas  Burnet,  Comenius,  and  Bayer.  There  was 
another  clafs  of  phllofophers,  who  proftffed  to  derive  their 
I  knowdedge  of  philofophy  from  divine  revelation,  namely,  the 
^hcojophijis  : 


*  Thefe  men,’  fays  our  author,  *  not  contented  with  the  natural 
light  of  human  feafon,  nor  with  the  fimple  doftrines  of  feripture  un- 
derftood  in  their  literal  fenfe,  have  redourfe  to  an  internal  fuper- 
Wiural  light,  fuperior  to  all  other,  illuminations,  from  which  'they 
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profcfs  to  derive  a  myfterious  and  divine  philofophy,  manifeftcd  only 
to  the  chofen  favourites  of  Heaven.  They  boaft,  that  by  means  of 
this  celeftial  light,  they  are  not  only  admitted  to  the  intimate  know* 
kdge  of  God,  and  of  all  divine  truth,  but  have  acccfs  to  the  moll 
fublime  fecrets  of  nature.  They  afcribe  it  to  the  ilngular  manifedaiion 
of  divine  benevolence,  that  they  are  able  to  make  fuch  an  ufc  of  the 
cl%:ment  of  fire,  in  the  chemical  art,  as  enables  them  to  difcover  the 
eiTential  principles  of  bodies,  and  to  difclofe  (lupendous  myfteries  in 
the  phyfical  world.  They  even .  pretend  to  an  intercourfe  with  thofe 
celellial  beings,  which  form  the  medium  of  intercourfe  between  God 
and  man,  and  to  a  power  of  obtaining  from  them,  by  the  aid  of 
magic,  aftrology,  and  other  fimilar  arts,  (various  Icinds  of  information 
and  affiftance.  Philofophers  of  this  clafs  have  no  common  fyftem ; 
but  every  one  follows  the  impulfe  of  his  own  imagination,  and  con* 
ftruds  an  edifice  of  fanaticifm  for  himfelf.  The  only  thing  in  which 
they  agree  is,  to  abandon  human  reafon,  and  pretend  to  divine* 
illumination.’ 

The  moft  renowned  perfons  of  this  clafs  are  Paracelfus^ 
Fludd,  Behmen,  Van  Helmont,  arid  Poiret.  To  thefe  he  adds 
the  Rofacrufians ;  and  he  favours  us  with  fuch  an  account  as 
hiftory  affords  of  that  celebrated  and  myfterious  fraternity. 
There  was  another  clafs  of  men,  who,  not  finding  that  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  ancient  fyftems  of  philofophy  which  they  expeded, 
and  not  diftinguifhing  between  true  and  felfe  philofophy,  and 
the  ufe  and  abufe  of  it,  fet  themfelves  againft  philofophy  in  ge¬ 
neral  as  ufelefs,  nay  as  hoftile  to  religion.  Of  this  number 
were  Daniel  Hoffman,  and  feveral  others. 

But  philofophy  is  moft  indebted  to  fome  eminent  individuals,- 
who,  fcorning  to  walk  in' the  beaten  tracks  of  ancient  fyftems, 

*  dared  to  think  for  themfelves.  Retaining  of  the  old  what  was 
agreeable  to  their  judgment  and  reafon,  they  determined,  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  their  own  faculties,  to  inveftigate  cer-^ 
tain  and  univerfal  principles  for  themfelves,  and  upon  that 
foundation  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  opinions  which  fhould  be  truly 
and  properly  their  own.  Some  of  thefe  endeavoured  to  im¬ 
prove  philofophy  in  general ;  and  other*^  applied  themfelves  to 
the  advancement  of  particular  branches  of  philofophy.  The  lirft 
who  attempted  any  material  innovation  in  philofophy  was  Jor¬ 
dan  Bruno,  an  Italian,  who  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the 
iixteenth  century.  He  was  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  in- 
quifition  at  Rome  for  herefy,  and  fuffered  in  i6oo#  Cardan, 
an  Italian  phyfician,  deferves  fome  praife  for  his  labours  in  the 
fame  caufe.  But  the  palm  is  due  to  Lord  Bacon,  that  illuftrious 
Engliihman,  who  did  more  to  deted  the  fources  of  f9rmer  er¬ 
rors  and  prejudices,  and  to  difcover  and  eftablifti  the  true  me¬ 
thod  of  {jiilofophifing^than  the  whole  body  of  philofophers  thatt 
twny  preceding  ages  had  produced*  Philofophy  is  likewife 
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under  great  obligations  to  Campanella,  Hobbes,  Des  Cartes,^ 
Leibnitz,  and  Thomas.  Improvements  were  made  in  dia- 
leftics  by  Ramus,  Spinoza,  Mallebranche,  and  Locke.  Moral 
and  political  philofophy  were  indebted  to  Montaigne,  Charron," 
Scultet,  Grotius,  and  Puffendorf.  Policy  and  civil  govern-, 
incnt  were  inveftigated  by  Bodin,  Gratian,  Boccalini,  and  Ma- 
chiavel.  Natural  philofophy  was  cultivated  by  Gilbert,  Sen- 
nert,  Digby,  Boerhaave,  Boyle,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  and,  above  all,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  The 
reader  will -find  a  brief  but  diftindt  and  fatisfadlory  account  of 
the  life,  writings,  and  difeoveries,  of  each  of  thefe  famous  men. 
The  book  concludes  with  an  appendix,  containing  hints  rela- 
tivc  to  the  modern  ftate  of  philofophy  in  India. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole,  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Enfield  for  an  ample  fund  of  pleafing  entertain¬ 
ment.  Our  office  is  too  often  rendered  exceedingly  painful 
from  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  perufe  works  that  we  are 
forced  to  fay  are  unworthy  of  a  perufal.  Did  many  of  thofe 
who  exclaim  againft  our  harlhnefs,  know  the  irkfome  talk  we 
are  compelled  to  undergo,  they  would  be  moved  with  com- 
paffion  at  our  fufferings,  and  admire  our  moderation  where  they 
now  cenfure  our  feverity.  But  when  we  meet  with  a  book  like 
Dr.  Enfield’s,  it  affords  us  fome  recompence  for  our  painful 
toil  in  other  inftances  ;  and  we  moft  cordially  thank  him. 

The  public  is  under  confiderable  obligations  to  this  author 
for  his  labours ;  for  a  more  rational  book  on  philofophy  has 
feldom  appeared _in  this. country.  He  has  neither  a  blind  devo¬ 
tion,  nor  an  unreafonable  antipathy  to  any  fyftem,  ancient  or 
modern ;  but  with  great  fairnefs  and  impartiality  he  eftimates 
their  excellencies  and  defedls.  We  wilh  he  had  kept  his  theo¬ 
logical  fentiments  to  himfelf.  We  do  not  approve  of  them  ; 
and  we  think  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
There  are  alfo  fome  miftakes  \  but  in  a  book  that  contains  fucK 
t  variety  of  articles,  who  can  expe£l  perfeilion  ?  The  book  is 
Written  in  a  perfpicuous  ftyle,  which  poffeffes  too  a  confiderable 
portion  of  elegance ;  and  the  Doctor  has  great  merit  in  having 
drawn  up  his  materials  in  fuch  a  form,  as  to  be  entertaining  as 
well  as  ihftruftive.  The  mixture  of  biography  gives  it  addi¬ 
tional  value.  We  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  an  elementary 
book  in  philofophy ;  and  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  young 
gentlemen  who  wilh  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy,  as  by  far  the  beft  book  that  ha^  appeared  on  the 
fabje6k.  Should  they  be  inclined  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
the  inveftigation  of  certain  branches,  the  references  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  will  direft  them  to  authors  who  have  treated 
the  fobjeft  at  greater  length.  If  books  of  this  kind  werd 
'  publiihed 
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publifheil  on  all  the  different  fciences,  and  pains  were  takcii 
to  ftrip  them  of  technical  cant  and  myftery,  we  (hould  have 
the  happinefs  to  fee  ufeful  and  ornamental  knowledge  more 
univerfally  diffufed. 


Art.  XI.  Elements  of  Chemijlry.  By  M.  J.  A.  Chaptal^  Che^ 
valier  of  the  Order  of  the  King^  Profejfor  of  Chemijlry  at  AlonU 
pellier^  Honorary  Infpe^or  of  the  Mines  of  France^  ^a. 
Tran/lated  from  the  French,  pp.  1190.  8yo.-  3  vols.  iSs. 

boards.  Kobinfons.  London,  1791* 

A  S  an  eafy,  popular  Introduction  to  the  fcience  of  chemiftryy 
this  treatife  may  be  recommended*  The  author  com¬ 
mands  not  our  attention  by  depth  of  thought  or  acutenefs  of 
difeernment ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  more  abftraft 
branches  of  phyfics  feems  to  be  particularly  limited  and  fuperfi- 
cial.‘  But  he  engages  his  reader^s  curiofity  by  exhibiting  a  con- 
cife  view  of  the  principal  faCts,  by  pointing  out  the  application 
of  chemiftry  to  the  arts^  and  fometimes  by  marking  the  progrefa 
of  difeovery;  He  has  adopted  too  irnplicitly  a  fyftem^  which^ 
though  remarkable  for  fimplicity  and  elegance,  would  require 
much  patient  refearch  to  eftablifk  it  as  the  true  explanation  of 
nature’s  operations.  Indeed,  our  prefent  ftock  of  chemical 
fadts  forms  too  narrow  a  bafis  for  any  durable  theory ;  nor  can 
our  caution  be  deemed  exceffive  when  the  imagination's  called 
at  every  turn  to  aid  the  judgment.  M.  Chaptal  profefles  his 
admiration  of  the  new  nomenclature,  which  he  has  ufed  through¬ 
out  this  work. 

.  Natural  bodies  are  often  fo  intimately  blended  and  combined 
with  each  other,  that  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impofliblej 
to  prefefve  the  lucidus  ordo  in  a  treatife  of  chemiftry*  This  may 
ierve  as  an  apology  for  the  arrangement  adopted  By  our  author, 
which  is  not  the  moft  happy.  He  begins  by  deferibing  the  fur-». 
niture  of  an  claboratory,  and  by  explaining  the  principles  of 
chemical  affinity.  He  next  treats  of  the  properties  of  the  ele-* 
mentary  fubftances,  which,  in  the  theory  of  M.  Lavoifier,  are 
fire^  heat,  light,  fulphur,  and  charcoal.  Then  he  confiders  the 
gafes  and  water;,  whence  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  pro*> 
perties  of  the  acids  and  alkalis.  The  earths  and  metals  appear 
in  fucceffion ;  and  afterwards  the  vegetable  and  animal  king* 
doms  are  prefented  tp  view.  We  mall  follow  this  progrefs 
and  make  fuch  mifcellaneous  remarks  as  are  fuggefted  in  the 
pcrufal. 

The  introdu£fion;  which  is  extended  to  a  confiderable  length, 
•ontains  nothing  but  declamation.  An  empty  parade  of  wordf 
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often  pafles  among  the  French  for  fine  writing.  M.  ChaptaFs 
account  of  the  theory  and  properties  of  heat  is  lame  and  con-r  . 
fufcd.  He  mentions,  however,  a  Angular  faft  obferved  by 
Leidenfroll,  that  a  drop  of  water  is  fooner  evaporated  from  a  * 
plate  moderately  heated,  than  from  one  intenfely  hot.  M.  Chap- 
tal  afcribes  this  curious  phenomenon  to  the  ‘  adhcfion  and  de-* 

•  compofition  of  the  water  upon  the  metal. ^  But  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  fucceed  equally  with  %  hot  ftone.  The  true  expla¬ 
nation  we  apprehend  to  be  this.  .  When,  the  plate  is  moderately 
hot,  the  drop  fpreads  into  a  large  furface,  and  quickly  receives 
the  heat  necellary  to  convert  it  into  fteam  ;  but  if  the  plate  be 
intenfely  hot,  the  water  inftantly  gathers  into  a  fpherule,  pre- 
fenting  only  a  Angle  point  of  contact,  or  even  remaining  fuf- 
pended  at  a  fmall  height. 

.  M.  Chaptal  next  proceeds  to  confider  the  gafes^  He  afcribes 
thedifeovery  of  the  oxygenous  gas  to  Dr.  Prieftley;  but  Scheele 
has  an  equal  claim  to  that  honour.  Glow-worms  immerfed  in 
that  gas  have  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Forfter  to  ftiine  with  aug¬ 
mented  luftrej  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  that  their  light  is 
produced  by  a  fort  of  flow  combuftion,  fimilar  to  what  takes 
place  in  putrefadtion.  It  is  the  abforption  of  this  gas  which 
communicates  to  the  arterial  blood  its  florid  colour  ;  for  if 
blood  drawn  from  the  veins  be  covered  with  oil,  or  confined  in 
a  vacuum,  it  will  remain  black. 

We  are  furprifed  that  M.  Chaptal  could  aflert,  that  *  atmo- 

*  fpheric  air  refradls  the  rays  of  light  without  refledling  them.* 
Were  this  pofition  true, "a  ferene  fky  would  be  totally  dark  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Angle  fpot  where  the  fun  appeared,  and  day  would 

jbe  inftantly  fucceeded  by  the  profoundeft  night. 

It  appears  from  our  author,  that  the  diftillation  of  fea-water 
^ Was  known  and  praftifed  in  remote  antiquity.  The  early  na¬ 
vigators  of  the  Archipelago  caught  the  vapours  from  their 
foiling  pots  by  means  of  fpunges.  But  this  rude  expedient  could 
Jaffbrd  only  a  (canty  (apply  of  frefh  water. 

I  He  tells  us  that  forty-eight  ounces  of  nitrous  acid  diftilled 
ifrom  two  ounces  of  fulphur  afforded  near  four  ounces  of  good 
Vitriolic  acid.  In  this  fine  experiment,  the  oxygene  quits  the 
utrous  acid  to  combine  with  the  fulphur.  It  will  fucceed  like- 
vife  if  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  be  employed. 

Glauber’s  fait,  or  the  compound  of  foflil  alkali  and  vitriolic 
is  contained  abundantly  in  the  Tamarix  Gailica ;  from 
vnich  it  may  be  obtained  by  incineratioq^and  lixiviation.  A  . 
my  pure  fait  is,  in  this  way,  prepared  for  fale  in  the  fouth  of 
France. 

Nitre  may  be.  decompofed  by  diftilling  it  over  pulvcrifed 
i*nts.  M.  Chaptal  conceives  the  efFe£l  to  be  produced  by  a 
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double  affinity;  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  fak  vitrifying  with  tfi^ 
filiceous  powder* 

The  ingenious  M.  Berthollet  applied  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  to  the  bleaching  of  cloth ;  and  M.  Chaptal  finds  this  acid 
to  be  ufeful  in  v^hitening  p.per  and  old  prints;  it  deftroys  com 
Ition  writing  ink,  but  does  not  attack  printer's  ink/ 

The  fecond  volume  of  the  work  is  allotted  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  ,  M.  Chaptal  adheres  too  clofely  to  the  yejune  fyftem 
of  Mr.  ICirwan;>  but  he  frequently  takes  occafion  to  enliven 
kis  narration  by  interefting  digrcflions.  The  account  of  the 
calcareous  earth  ts  particularly  excellent.  It  is  well  known  that 
lime,  when  oveF-burnt,  lofes  its  dlftin£live  qualities.  T^his 
effeft  is  juftly  afcFfbed  by  our  author  to  an  incipient  vitrifica 
tion.  We  may  add,  that  the  expofure  to  the  air  for  fome  time, 
will  diflblve  the  internal  coherence,  and  reftore  the  lime  to  iu 
proper  condition.  The  beft  made  lime  is  that  which  moft 
quickly  imbibes  water. 

M.  Chaptal  accounts  for  the  formation  of  gypfum,  by  faying 
that  the  vitriolic  acid,  difengaged  from  pyrites,  combines  witii 
calcareous  earth,  and  that  the  efflorefeent  cryftals  are  carried 
ofF  by  the  water,  and  afterwards  depofitcd.  This  theory  it 
fomewhat  fanciful,  but  agrees  well  with  an  obfervation  of  th: 
author,  that  plafter  quarries  are  found  only  in  places  where 
‘pyrites  and  calcareous  clay  are  imbedded  together.  Gypfum 
may  be  reduced  to  lime  by  cxpofing  it  in  contaft  with  pow 
dered  charcoal  to  a  violent  heat. 

/  M.  Chaptal  forms  alum  by  roafting  bits  of  clay,  and  fpread 
ing.  them  over  the  floor  of  leaden  chambers  where  fulphur  is 
‘  burnt,  by  means  of  a  finall  admixture  of  nitre.  The  fumes  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  aft  powerfully  upon  the  days,  and  in  a  few 
'  days  their  furface  is  completely  covered  with  an  efflorefcence  of 
'  alum. 

To  the  defcription  of  the  earthy  bodies  are  fubjoined  fome 
^  geological  remarks,  which  are  plaufible  and  often  judicious. 
Kl.  Chaptal  is  a  ftrenuous  advocate  of  the  aqueous  hypothefis, 
‘  and  aferibes  the  formation  even  of  rocks  to  the  agency  of  water 
Such  opinions,  however,  will  never  ftand  a  clofc  examin¬ 
ation. 

In  treating  of  lead,  our  author  aflerts,  that  application  of  thst 
metal  to  the  glazing  of  culinary  earthen  veflels  is  exceedingl/ 
pernicious.  But  there  is  evidently  not  the  fmalleft  ground  fo 
apprehending  any  poifonous  efFefts}  fince  the  vitrification 
the  lead  enables  it'  to  refift  completely  the  aftion  of  folvents 
,  As  well  might  the  ufe  of  drinking  glafles  be  reprobated 
minium,  or  the  oxyd  of  lead,  enters  into  their  compofition 
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,  Plumbago,  or  the  compound  of. charcoal  andiron,  may  b? 
obtained  by  diftilling  in  ciofe  vcfTels  certain  vegetable,  and 
pecially  animal,  fubltaaces.  When  the  letter-  are  e;^p<>fed  to  a 
ftrong  fire,  a  fine  pow^der  fublimcs  and  attaches  itfelf  to  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  which  M.  Chaptal  found  to  be  an  excellent 
lubftitute  for;  making  black-lead  pencils,  - 

The.  vegetable  economy  is  explained  in  the  third  volume, 
which  is.  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  parts  of  the  work.  It.'ps 
now  a  receiv.ed  opinion,  that  earth  affords  not  any  nouriftirrient 
to  plants,  but  promotes  their  growth  by  fupplyiilg  the.  rocrts 
with  water.  Naturaliils  have  railed  healthy  vegetables  in  mofs, 
in  pow'dered  glafs,  or  in  quartzoze  fand.  The  remarks  which 
M.  Chaptal  makes  on  this  lubjeiSl  dcferveto  be  tranfcribedi^jj 

*  But  the  nature  of  the  foil  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffdrenceir^tilt 
mull  be  varied  accordingly  as  the  plant  requires  a  more' of  lefs  cbn- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  accordingly  as  it  demands  moi}e  orTefs 
in  a  given  time,  and  accordingly  as  its  roots  extend  to  a  grcatef  or 
lefs  dillance.  Jt  may, '  therefore,  be  immediately  perceived,  that 
every  kind  of  earth  is  not  fuirable  for  every  plant,  and  confequently 
that  a  flip  cannot  be  grafted  indifFercntly  upon  every  fpecies. 

*  A  proper  foil  is  that,  i.  Which  affords  a  fuflicicntly  firm  fup- 
port  to  prevent  the  plant  from  being  fliaken.  2.  Which  permits  the 
roots  to  extend  themfelves  to  a  dillance  with  cafe.  3  Which  be¬ 
comes  impregnated  with  humidity,  and  retains  the  water  fufficiently, 
that  the  plant  may  not  be  without  it  when  wanted. — To  anfw^er  thefe 
fevcral  conditions,- it  is-neceflary  to  make  a  proper  mixture  of  the 
primitive  earths,  for  none  of  them  in  particular  poflefles  them.  Sili-* 
ccous  and  calcareous  earths  may  be  confldereJ  as  hot  and  drying,  the 
argillaceous  as  moilt  and  cold,  and  the  magneiian  as  pofle fling  the 
intermediate  properties.  Each  in  particular  has  its  faults,  which 

der  it  unfit  for  culture :  clay  abforbs  water,  but  does  not  communi¬ 
cate  it:  calcareous  earth  receives  and  gives  it  too  quickly :  but  the 
properties  of  thefe  earths  are  fo  happily  oppofed,  that  they  cor- 
red  each  other  by  mixture.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  by  adding 
lime  to  an  argillaceous  earth,  this  lall  b  divided;  and  the  drying 
property  of  the  lime  is  mitigated,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  ftlftaels 
of  the  clay  is  diminiflied.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is  that  a  Angle  earth, 
cannot  conftitute  manure;  and  that  the  charader  of  the  earth  in¬ 
tended  to  be  meliorated  ought  to  He  ftudied,  before  the  choice  of  any 
addition  is  decided  on.  Mr.  Tillet  has  proved,  that  the  beft  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  fertile  earth"  for  corn,  are  three  eighths  of  clay,  two 
eighths  of  fand,  and  three  eighths  of  the  fragments  of  hard  Hone. 

‘  The  advantage  of  labour  confills  in  dividing  the  earth,  aerating 
it,  deftroying  ufclefs  or  noxious  plants,  and  converting  them  into 
®wnure,  by  facilitating,  their  dccompofition.^  * 

*The*difciples  of  ^Mr  Lavoifier  aflert,  that  ,  the  water  is  de- 
compofed  in  the '|>rbe^fs  of  vegetation,  its  hydrogene ‘retained, 
*nd  ks'^^oxygene  tranfpired.  T'his  hypothefis'  accounts  for  the 
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experiments  of  Prieftley,  Senebier,  and  Ingcnhoufz.  fiuf  watef 
is  not  only  the  proper  nutriment  of  plants ;  many  fpecies  of  fiflt 
live  and  grow  without  any  other  fupply.  This  curious  fact  has 
been  fully  afeertained  by  Rondelet.  ^ 

M.  Chaptal  fuppofes  that  the  volatile  oil  of  plants  is  ^  no. 

*  thing  but  a  combination  of  the  fermentefcible  bafis  of  fugar 
^  with  oxygene/  Hence  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  aether; 
hence  its  acrid  and  corrofive  quality;  and  hence  its  formation 
by  diftilling  mucilage  and  fugar.  This  idea  is  exceedingly 
ingenious. 

The  light  of  a  candle  feems  to  contain  an  over-proportion  of 
the  red  and  yellow  rays.  Hence  if  it  be  made  to  pafs  through  a 
blue  liquor  that  abforbs  thefe  rays,  it  will  perfectly  imitate  the 
light  of  the  day:  and  this  is  the  principle  of  Palmer’s  lamps. 
M.  Chaptal  erroneoufly  aflerts,  that  this  liquor  furnifhes  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  blue  rays. 

If  foap  be  diftilled,  it  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  volatile 
alkali ;  whence  the  older  chemifts  concluded  that  this  alkali  was 
a  compound  of  fixed  alkali  and  phlogifton.  But  the  experi¬ 
ment  admits  of  a  fatisfaftory  explanation  from  the  late  difeove- 
ries.  The  hydrogenous  gas  furnifhed  by  the  oil  unites  with 
the  azote  of  the  fixed  alkali  to  form  the  volatile. 

M.  Chaptal  gives  the  ufual  account  of  the  method  employed 
by  the  South  Americans  to  prepare  the  caflava  bread  from  the 
roots  of  the  manioc.  He  likewife  repeats,  that  the  poifon  is 
removed  by  exprelling  the  juice.  But  this  opinion  is  certainly 
erroneous;  for  Mr.  Bancroft^  a  traveller  of  good  credit,  aflures 
us  that  the  caflava- bread  is  fatal  in  its  crude  ffate,  and  becomes 
innocent  and  wholefome  only  by  fire.  He  adds,  that  the  juice 
is  not  more  poifonous  than  the  farinaceous  part,  from  which  it 
is  preflTed  out  merely  to  facilitate  the  baking. 

^  M.  Chaptal’s  obfervations  on  the  art  of  dying  are  perhaps 
too  fpeculative;  but  they  deferve  notice  for  their  ingenuity. 
According  to  him,  the  blue,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  colours 
refult  from  the  different  proportions  of  oxygene  :  - 

IiT  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  firft  impreflion  of  fire,  or  the  firft 
degree  of  calcination;  developes  a  blue  colour,  fonietimes  intcr- 
fperfed  with  yellow,  as  is  obfervablc  when  lead,  tin,  copper,  iron, 
or  other  metals,  are  expofed  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  to  the  adion  of  th€ 
air,  to  haften  their  cooling.  This  may.be  efpecially  obferved  in  ftcel 
plates,"  which  are  coloured  blue  by  heating. 

^  Metals  acquire  the  property  of  refledling  the  yellow  colour  by 

*  combining  wiiiia  greater  quantity  of  oxygene;  and  accordingly  ''^^ 
perceive  this  colour  in  moft  of  them  in  proportion  as  the  calcinaticw 
advances.  Mafficot,  litharge,  ochre,  orpiment,  and  yellow  precipi¬ 
tate,  are  inftances  of  this. 

•  A  ftiong^ 
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«  A  flronger  combination  of  oxygene  appears  to  produce  red; 
whence  we  obtain  minium,  colcothar,  red  precipitate,  &c.* 

The  fame  principle  extends,  in  fome  meafure,  to  vegetable 
and  animal  fubftances.  Hence  the  blue  colour  of  turnfole  Is 
changed  into  red  by  expofure  to  air,  or  to  the  adion  of  acids. 
Hence  the  blue  tinge  which  marks  the  firft  ftage  of  animal  pu- 
trefadion:  and  this  colour  has  a  tendency  to  pafs  into  red,  as 
M.  Chaptal  remarked  in  the  preparation  of  cheefes. 

Our  author  believes  that  the  vegetable  fibres  confift  of  muci¬ 
lage  hardened  by  a  larger  combination  of  oxygene.  What  cor- 
rcAorates  this  opinion,  the  fsecula  aflumes  a  ligneous  texture  by 
digeftion  in  dilute  nitrous  acid ;  and  the  fungi  which  grow  in 
dark  fubterraneous  places  lofe  their  coherence,  and  yield  a  very 
acid  water. 

Charcoal,  we  are  told,  combines  with  tin  by  cementation^ 
and  communicates  to  that  metal  brilliancy  and  hardnefs. 

Vegetable  afhes,  after  lixiviation,  contain  generally  feven- 
tenths  of  mild  calcareous  earth,  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
magnefian  earth,  and  a  fmall  one  of  the  filiceous:  Barytes  is 
the  leaft  frequent.  Iron  forms  near  one-twelfth  of  the  weight 
of  the  afhes  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak.  Manganefe  too  may 
be  extraded,  but  in  fmall  quantity.'  Vegetable  afhes  yield  be- 
fides  a  very  minute  portion  of  gold,  amounting,  according  to 
the  ingenious  M.  Bcrthollet,  to  the  twenty- three  thoufandth  of 
the  whole. 

Fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  putrefeent  fub^ 
fiances,  or  fuch  as  abound  with  oxygene : 

•  This  efFed  is  produced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Rhyn,  by  throwing  frefh  meat  into  the  vintage,  to  haften  the  fpi- 
rituous  fermentation :  and  fo  likewife  the  Chinefe  throw  excre¬ 
ments  into^a  kind  of  beer,  made  of  a  deepdion  of  barley  and  oats. 

.  And  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  acids,  the  neutral  falts,  chalk,  rancid 
oils,  and  the  metallic  calces,  &c.  ha&en  fermenution.’ 

The  celebrated  anatomift  Mr.  John  Hunter  difeovered  that 
the  gaftric  liquor  ads  only  upon  dead  fubftances.  And  we  are 
informed  by  M.  Chaptal,^  that  upon  this  principle  it  has  been 
applied  witf  great  fuccefs  by  Meffrs.  Jurine,  Toggia,  and  Car- 
minati,  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers. 

The  fine  vermilion  colour  which  blood  aflumes  by  expofure 
to  the  air  is  attributed  by  our  author  to  the  oxydation  of  its 
tron.  The  fame  caufp  feems  to  produce  the  red  tints  of  certain 
flowers. 

We  obferve  that  M.  Chaptal  falls  into  the  common  miftake 
about  the  method  of  preparing  ifin2:lafs.  The  tenaceous  parts 
pf  the  fifh  are  not  boiled ;  this  would  produce  glue.  The  fad  is, 
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t^at  the  founds,  efpeciallyof  the  fturgeon,  arc  only  clcanfed  an^ 
dried  carefully  in  the  fun. 

Phofphoric  glafs  appears  to  bear  an  analogy  to  the  tourmaline 
ftone;  for  M.  Chaptal  once  ohferved,  that  fome  which  had  juft 
been  made  darted  very  ftrong  ele^ric  fparks. 

The  account  of  the  cochenille  is  concife  and  diftin^t,  for 
which  rcafon  we  (hall  tranferibe  it : 

•  The  cochenille  is  collcded  in  Mexico,  upon  plants  to  which  the 
names  of  Indian  Fig,  Kaquette  Nopal,  are  given.  Thefe  plants 
bear  fruits  which  refemble  our  figs  ;  tinge  tlie  urine  of  thofe  who  eat 
themr  and  probably  communicate  to  the  cochenille  the  property 
which  makes  it  ufcfui  to  the  dyer.  The  Indians  of  Mexico  cultivate 
the  nopal  near  their  habitations,  and  fow,  as  it  were,  the  infedl  which 
affords  the  cochenille.  They  make  fmall  nefts  of  mofs  or  fine  herbs, 
put  twelve  or  founcen  cochenilles  into  each  neh^  place  three  or  four 
of  thefe  nefts  bn  each  leaf  of  the  nopal ;  and  fafien  them  there  by  the 
prickles  of  the  plant.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  thoufands  of 
fmall  infers  ifTue  out,  and  fix  themfelves  upon  the  parts  of  the  leaf 
which  are  belt  (heltered,  and  atiord  the  molt  nourilhment.  The  co- 
chcnilles  are  collcded  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year;  and 
arc  deprived  of  life  by  fcalding  them,  or  by  putting  them  into  aa 
oven.* 

This  plant,  we  may  add,  is  a  fpecies  of  CavStus,  and  akin  to 
wbat,  ii)  the  Weft  Indies,  and  in  the  fouthern  ftates  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  called  the  prickly  pear. 

.  ,In  putrefa<ftion  the  vital  air  is  abforbed,  at  the  fame  time  that 
'  the  humidity  is  decompofed,  and  its  hydrogenous  gas- extricated. 
It  is  thus  that  animal  fubftances  may  long  be  kept  entire  by  a 

•  complete  dcficcation.  Whole  caravans,  in  the^  ftate  of  the 

•  bigheft  prefervation,  have  been  difeovered  in  the  burning  .fands 

of  the  Arabian  defert,  where  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  furious  tornados  which  infeft  thofe  arid  plains.  Hence  alfo 
the  carbonic  and  azotic  gafes  check  putrefaftion,  by  preventing 
the  accefs  of  atmofpheric  air.  * 

.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  author  without  regretting  that 
his  work  fuffers  by  this  verfion,  The  tranflator  pays  too  little 
attention  to  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  \  for  he  is  often 
,  fatisfied  with  giving  the  French  words  an  Englilh  termination; 
.  find  fometlmes  he  adopts  terms  which  have  a  different  meaning 
..  jn.the  original. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Nicholfon  to  xemove  the  caufes  of 
fucb*  complaints  by  an  accurate  rcvifal  b?fof.e  th?  work 
feprinted. 


.V  ^  t. 
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7" E' cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  editor  cf  this  volume  has 
acquitted  himfelf  with  uncommon  care  in  having  it 
printed  on  a  fine  paper,  and  in  a  beautiful  type;  but  are  fur- 
prifed  that  he  has  not  mentioned,  in  a  preface  or  adVertifement, 
any  particulars  refpec^ing  the  Memoirs.  As  they  are  written 
uniformly  in  the  firft  perfon,  it  feems  ftrange  that  any  additions 
(hould  be  made  to  the  original  Wv.rk,  when  the  author,  it  is 
probable,  has  been  dead  for  at  leail:  an  hundred  years.  Who, 
we  may  afle,  had  a  right  to  make  thofe  additions.?  and  to  whom 
is  the  public  indebted  for  this  inifance  of  extraordinary  freedom 
in  biography?  Thefe  are  queftions  which  certainly  merited 
fojjie  explanation  from  the  prefent  editor. 

It  appears.,  from  the  tenor  of  thefe  memoirs,  that  the  Cavalier 
was  a  vifipnary ;  yet  the  commencement  of  them  difeovera 
fome  fymptoms  of  a  vulgar  fuperftition.  The  exordium  is  ag 
follows : 


*  It  may  fuffice  the  reader,  without  being  very  inquifitive  after  my 
name,  that  1  was  born  in  the  county  of  Salop,  under  the  government 
of  what  ftar  1  was  never  ailrologer  enough  to  examine  ;  but  the  con- 
fequences  of  my  life  may  allow  me  to  fuppofe  Lme  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence  afteded  my  birth. 

*  If  there  be  any  thing  in  dreams  alfo,  my  mother,  who  wat 
.mighty  obfervant  that  way,  took  minutes,  which  I  have  fince  (een  in 
the  firft  leaf  of  her' prayer-book,  of  feveral  ibange  dreams  fhe  had 
while  rtie  was  with  child  of  her  fecond  fon,  which  was  myfelf. 

‘  Once  (he  noted  that  (he  dreamed  (he  was  carried  away  by  a 
regiment  of  horfe,  and  delivered  in  the  fields  of  a  fOn,  that  as  foon 
as  it  was  born  had  two  wings  came  out  of  its  back,  and  in  half  an 
hour’s  time  flew  away  from  her:  and  the  very  evening  before 'I  was  . 
born  (he  dreamed  (he  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  foh,  and  that  all  the 
while  (he  was  in  labour  a  man  flood  under  her  window  beating  pt)  a  ' 
kettle  drum,  which  very  much  difeompofed  her.*  ’ 

That  the  author  is  ftri£fly  ingenuous  in  relating  faffs,  we 
in^et  with  unqueftionable  proof  in  different  parts  of  the  narra- 
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live.  One  inftance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  following  paflage, 
while  he  was  on  his  travels  in  France : 

•  As  all  men  thought  there  would  be  a  battle  between  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards,  1  could  not  prevail  with  myfelf  to  lofe  the  oppor. 
tunity,  and  therefore,  by  the  help  of  the  paffes  aboveiTiCntioned,  I 
came  to  the  French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Montmorency.  We 
inarched  through  the  enemy’s  country  with  great  boldnefs  and  no 
fmall  hazard,  tor  the  Duke  of  Savoy  appeared  frequently  with  great 
bodies  of  horfe  on  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  frequently  fkirmiflied 
with  our  troops ;  in  one  of  which  I  had  the  folly,  I  can  call  it  no 
better,  for  1  had  ho  bufinefs  there,  to  go  out  and  fee  the  fport,  as 
the  Ffench  gentlemen  calledit. 

<  I  was  but  a  raw  foldier,  and  did  not  like  the  fport  at  all ;  for 
this  party  was  furrounded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  dmoft  dl  kflied, 
for  as  to  quarter,  they  neither  afked  nor  gave  any. 

*  I  run  away  very  fairly  one  of  the  firit,  and  my  companion  with 

*  me,  and  by  the  goodnefs  of  our  horfes  got  out  of  the  fray  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  not  much  known  in  the  army,  we  came  into  the  camp  an  hourpr 
two  after,  as  if  we  had  been  only  riding  abroad  for  the  air.’ 

In  Italy  the  Cavalier  faw  nothing  that  afforded  him  any 
entertainment. 

♦  As  for  what  is  modern,’  fays  he,  *  I  heard  of  little  but  lewd- 

#efs,  private  murders;  ftabbing  men  at  the  corner  of  a  ftreet  in  the 
dark,  poifoning,  twifting  the  neck,  hiring  of  bravoes,  and  the  like; 
all  the  diveriions  here  ended  in  the  commifSon  of  every  debauchery: 
>thefe  were  to  me  the  modern- excellencies  of  Italy;  and  1  had  no  taile 
for  antiquities.  .  .  '  ’ 

'  It  was  pleafant  indeed  when  I  was  at  Rome  to  fay,  here  flood 
.the  Capitol— there  the  colofTus  of  Nero— here  was  the  amphitheatre 
of  Titus— there  the  Aqueduft— here  the  Forum — there  tlie  Cata 
:Combs — here  the  Temple  of  Venus — tfierc  of  Jupiter — here  the  Pan 
theon,  &c.— but  as  I  never  defigned  to  publifti  my  travels,  as  much 
as  was  ufeful  I  kept  in  my  memory,  and  for  the  reft  I  left  it  to 
others. 

^  I  obferved  the  people  degenerated  from  the  ancient  glorious  in 
♦habitants,  who  were  generous,  brave,  and  the  moft  valiant  of  all  na 

♦  tions,  to  a  vicious  bafenefs  of  foul,  barbarous,  treacherous,  jealous, 
and  leyengeful,  lewd  and  cowardly,  intolerably  proud  and  haughty, 

.t)igotted  to  blind,  incoherent  devotion,  and  the  grofleft  of  idolatry. 

‘  Indeed  I  think  the  u nfui table nefs  of  the  people  made  the  place 
pnplcafant  to  me ;  for  there  is'fo  little  in  a  country  to  recommend  it 
When  the  people  difgracc  it,  th^t  no  beauties  of  the  creation  can 
.  m^ke  up  for  the  want  of  iHofe  excellencies  which  fuitable  fociety  pro 
cure  the  defect  of;  this  made  Italy  a  very  unpleafant  country  to  me; 
the  pc\  pie  were  the  foil  to  the  place,  all  manner  of  hateful  vices 
pigning  in  their  general  way  of  living. 

‘  1  cotilcfs  I  wa^  not  very  religious  myfelf,  and,  being  come  abroad 
.ppo  the  world  young,  might  cafily  have  been  drawn  into  evils  that 
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had  recommended  themfelves  with  any  tolerable  agrceablenefs  to  na¬ 
ture  and  common  manners;  but  when  wickeJhefs  prefented  itfelf  full 
grown>  in  its  grofTell  freedoms  and  liberties,  it  quite  took  away  all 
the  taftc  to  vice  that  the  tempter  had  furnilhcd  me  with/ 

While  he  was  yet  on  the  continent,  he  joined  the  army  of 
die  great  Guftavus,  King  of.  Sweden,  and  was  honoured  with 
particular  m.  rks  of  diftindion  by  that  iiluilrious  monarch.  He 
'  affirms,  that  had  the  Eleftor  Palatine,  at  this  time,  been  affifted 
by  his  father-in-law  with  ten  or  , twelve  thoufand  men,  which 
the  latter  might  have  eafily  granted,  nothing  could  ^have  hin-. 
dered  him  from  regaining  the  full  pofleffion  of  his  country.  Oa 
this  occafion  the  author  introduces  a  charadler  'of  Jam^s,  deli¬ 
neated  in  colours  fo  expreffive,  that,  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers,  we  (hall  tranferibe  it: 

•  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  more  corpulent  through  his  clothct 
than  hi?  body,  yet  fat  enough,  his  clothes  ever  being  made  large  and 
eafy;  the  doublets  quilted  for  ftiletto  proof;  his  breeches  in  great 
plaits,  and  full  fluffed.  He  naturally  was  of  a  timorous  difpofition, 
^which  was  the  reafon  of  his  quilted  doublets  :  his  eyes  were  large^ 
ever  rolling  after  any  liranger  who  came  in  his  prefence,  iofomuck 
that  many  for  ihame  fake  have  left  the  room,  as  being  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance  :  his  beard  was  very  thin  ;  his  tongue  too  large  for  his 
mouth,  which  ever  made  him  fpeak  full,  and  drink  very  uncomely, 
as  if  eating  his  drink,  which  came  out  into  the  cup  at  each  fide  of  his 
mouth:  his  fkin  was  as  foft  as  taffeta  farftiet,  which  felt  fo  becaufe 
he  never  wafhed  his  hands,  only  rubbed  his  fingers  ends  flightly  with 
the  wet  end  of  a  napkin  ;  his  legs  were  very  weak,  having  had,  as 
was  thought,  fome  foul  play  before  he  was  born :  he  was  noi  able  to 
ftand  at  Icven  years  of  age;  his  weaknefs  made  him  always  leaning 
On  other  men’s  (boulders;  his  walk  was  ever  circular;  his  fingers 
were  always  fiddling  about  his  cod-piece.  He  was  temperate  in  hit 
cxcrcifes.and  diet,  and  not  intemperate  in  his  drinking  ;  however,  ia 
his  old  age,  in  Buckingham's  jovial  fupp>ers;  when  he  had  any  turn 
to  do  in  them,  he  was  fometimes  overtaken,  which  the  next  day  he 
would.rcpent  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  U  is  true  he  drank  very  often, 
which  was.  more  out  of  cuftom  than  delight,  and  his  dtinks  were  of 
that  kind  for  iirength,  as  Prontiniac,  Canary,  tent  wine,  and  Scotch 
ale,  that  had  he  not  a  very  Itrong  brain,  he  might  have  been  daily 
overtaken,  although  he  feldom  drank  at  any  one  time  more  than  four 
fpoonfuls,  often  not  more  than  one.  He  was  conlUnt  in  all  things, 
his  favourites  excepted,  in  which  he  loved  change,  yet  never  call 
down  thofe  who  were  once  raifed,  unlefs  from  theu  own  default,  by 
oppofing  his  thange,  as  in  Somerfet’s  cafe ;  yet  had  he  not  been  ia 
that  foul  poifoning  bufinefs,  and  fo  call  down  himfelf,  1  do  verily 
believe  not  him  neither;  for  all  his  other  favourites  he  left  greatrin 
honour,  great  in  fortune,  and  did  much  love  Montgomery,  and 
United  him  to  the  very  lail  gafp.  In  his  diet,  apparel,  and  journies. 
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he  was  very  conftant,  as  by  his  good  will  he  would  never  change  hit 
clothes  till  worn  out  to  very  rags.* 

The  Cavalier  honcftly  confelTes,  that  when  he  took  up  arms, 
in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  the  Firft  and  his  parliament, 
he  did  not  trouble  himfelf  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  different 
parties.  He  went  as  eagerly  and  blindly  about  the  bufinefs  as 
the  meaneft  fellow  that  liftea  in  the  army ;  nor  had  he  the  leaft 
compaffionate  thoughts  for  the  miferies  of  bis  native  country  till 
after  the  battle  at  Edgehill.  ‘The  fide  which  he  efpoufed  was 
that  of  the  royal  party;  and,  during  his  fervice,  he  feems  to 
have  formed  a  juft  opinion  of  the  principles  and  difpofition  of 
Charles. 

*  I  cannot,  without  regret/  fays  he,  *  look  back  upon  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  king,  who,  as  he  was  one  of  the  beft  princes  in  his  per* 
fonal  condu^,  had  yet  fome  of  the  greated  unhappinefles  in  his  con* 
dud,  as  a  king,  that  ever  prince  had,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life 
demon  lira  ted  it. 

*  ^  1.  Impolitic  honefty.  His  enemies  called  it  obdinacy;  but,  as  I 
was  perfedly  acquainted  with  his  temper,  1  cannot  but  think  it  was 
his  judgment,  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right,  to  adhere  to  it  as 
a  duty,  though  againil  his  intered. 

^  2.  Too  much  compliance  when  he  was  complying. 

,  *  No  man  but  himfelf  would  have  denied  what  at  fometimes  he  de* 
nied,  and  have  granted  what  at  other  times  he  granted ;  and  this  un* 
certainty  of  counfcl  proceeded  from  two  caufes : 

*  I.  The  heat  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  was  exceedingly  devoted, 
and  for  whom  indeed  he  ruined  himfelf. 

^  2.  The  wifdom  of  his  nobility. 

*  Thus,  when  the  counfel  of  his  bidiops  prevailed,  all  was  fire  and 
fury  ;  the  Scots  were  rebels,  and  mud  be  fubdued  ;  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  demands  were  to  be  rejefled  as  exorbitant. 

*  But  whenever  the  king’s  judgment  was  led  by  the  grave  and 
fteady  advice  of  bis  nobility  and  counfellors,  he  was  always  inclined 
by  them  to  temperate  his  meafures  between  the  two  extremes ;  and 
had  he  gone  on  in  fuch  a  temper,  he  had  never  met  with  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  afterward  attended  him,  or  had  fo  many  thoufands  of  bis 
friends  lod  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  fervice. 

*  I  am  fure  we  that  knew  what  it  was  to  fight  for  him,  and  that 
loved  him  better  than  any  of  the  clergy  could  pretend  to,  have  had 
many  a  confultation  how  to  bring  over  our  mafter  from  fo  efpoufing 
their  interefl  as  to  ruin  himfelf  for  it ;  but  it  was  in  vain.’ 

.'i  In  treating  of  the  civil  war,  the  author  (hrewdly  remarks, 
jljiat  he  thought  religion,  rightly  pradlifed  on  both  fides,  would 
have  made  them  all  better  friends ;  and,  therefore,  fometimes 
he  began  to  think,  that  not  only  the  bifhops  on  the  royal  fide, 
but  the  preachers  on  the  other,  made  ifeligion  rather  the  pre- 

f  tence, 
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tcnce;  than  the  caufe  of  the  war ;  and  in  this  opinion  we  find 
that  he  ftrongly  argued,  at  the  council  of  war,  againft  marching  . 
to  Brentford,  while  the  addrefs  for  a  treaty  of  peace  from  the 
parliament  was  in  hand. 

From  the  conclulion  of  the  civil  war,  during  which  the  Ca¬ 
valier  gives  a  difHn<3:  account  of  many  tranfaefions,  the  narra¬ 
tive  is  continued,  in  a  curfory  manner,  to  the  reftoration.  It 
recites  a  number  of  incidents  not  mentioned  in  general  hiftoryj 
and,  bdides  political  information,  contains  more  entertainment 
than  might  be  expeded  in  fuch  a  work. 

^  I  ■■■  ■  ..  ■■■■■!  ■■■■I.  I  ■  I  ■  ■■  ■■■  — —  ,1  I  I, 

AitT.  XIII.  An  Account  of  the  Eyper.ces  incurred  by  the  Solicitors 

'  employed  the  Heufe  of  Commons  in  the  Impeachment  againfi 

*  Warren  Hajiings^  Efq.  With  Oifervations.  pp,  155.  8vo^ 
2S.  6d.  Debrett.  London,  I/92. 

^  H  AT  a  public  delinquent  (hould  be  profecuted  publicly,  no 
^  one  will  dilpute ;  that  julHce  is  to  be  followed  at  all  events^ 
is  equally  indifputable.  But  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  fuch  is 
the  fimplicity  and  uniformity  of  truth,  that  Jhe  requires  neither 
the  elaborate  rQfearches  of  hireling  inveftigation,  nor  the  flu- 
died  harangues  of  polifhed  eloquence,  to  enforce  her.  With¬ 
out  inquiring  into  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of  Mr.  Haftings’s 
adminiitration,  fi)r  winch  neither  ourfelves,  nor  perhaps  our 
readers,  ha,ve  leifure,  we  lliall  in  general  obferve,  that  the  fub- 
ftanti  cing  the  moft  flriking  of  the  numerous  charges  brought 
againfl  him  would  he  fufiicient  for  every  proof  of  criminality 
required*.  But  if,  for  the  fake  of  public  juftice,  it  was  thought 
neceflary  to  go  into  an  inveftigation  of  every  part  of  Mr. 
Haftings’s  government,  can  we  fuppofe  that  fuch  men  as 
Meffrs.  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  &c.  with  every  document  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  enjoying^  as  they  do,  uninterrupted  leifure, 
Ihould  be  unequal  to  the  bufinefs  of  conducting  fuch  a  profecu- 
tion?  The  drudgery  of  collefting  papers,  tranferibing  cx- 
trads,  affembling  witnefles,  &c.  is  doubtlefs  ill  fuited  to  men 
of  their  genius.  But  if  nothing  mors  than  truth  were  wl(hed 
for,  thofe  who  are  not'in  the  fecret  will  wonder  that,  previous 
to  the  trial,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  four  thoufand  four  hundred 
pounds  (hould  be  expended  in  preparing  for  appearing  before 
the  Lords.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  few  items,  by  which 
our  readers  will  lofe  their  furprife  at  the  fum,  though  it  may 
increafed  at  the  charges :  *  * 

•  Feb.  7. - -Attending  cpnfultation  at  Mr.  Burkc*^  in  r.  d* 

Gcrard-Street  -  -  -  -  -  550 

Attending  Mr.  Hudfon  at  the  India  Houfc  with  the  lift  I  1  o 
Amending  two  days  at  the  India  Honfe  v  ,  ^  |0  to  o 

Feb. 
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Feb.  9.— Attending  confultation  at  Mr.  Auftruther^s  s,  d. 
with  managers,  and  Mr.  Pigott,  and  Mr.  Douglafs, 
five  hours  -  -  -  -  ’  .55o 

The  following  article  is  Icfs  remarkable  for  the  charge  than 
for  the  circumftance  that  <^ave  rife  to  it : 

f  Mr.  Hadings’s  folicitors  making  application  that  our  r.  d. 

Ihorthand  writer  might  be  permitted  to  furnifli  him 
with  copy  of  minutes  from  time  to  time,  attending  ' 
fome  of  the  managers  for  their  direftion  thereon,  and 
writing  Mr.  Shaw,  the  folicitor,  an  anfwer,  declining 
./'to  comply  witli  his  requed  ..  -  -  i  l  0 

One  fliould  hardly  conceive  it  poffible  that  men,  anxious 
only  for  truth,  could  refufe  a  requefl-,  the  tendency  of  which 
could  only  be  to  give  a  prifoner  an  opportunity  of  juftifying 
himfelf. 

The  following  is  a  bill  of  fare  for  the  firfl:  day’s  appearance  at 
Weftminfter  Hall : 

*  Firft  day,  February  13th. - Paid  fee  to  Mr.  Pigot  for 

his  attending  the  trial,  which  began  this  day 
Paid  his  clerk’s  fee  -  * 

The  like  to  Dr.  Scott 
Clerk’s  fee 

The  like  tp  Dr.  Lawrence 
Clerk's  fee  -  - 

The  like  to  Mr.  Richard  Burke 
Clerk’s  fee  -  • 

The  like  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Clerk’s  fee 

Solicitors,  and  four  clerks,  and  melTenger  attending  the 
trial  -  -  -  -  - 

Second  day,  February  14th.— —The  like  fees  to  counfel, 
and  clerks,  and  folicitors,  attending  the  trial 
Third  day,  February  15.— The  like 

Fourth  Day,  February  16. - The  like 

Frid  confultation  fee  to  Mr.  Douglas  •  «  • 

To  his  clerk  -  -  .  -  -  .. 

The  4ke  to  Mr.  Richard  Burke  and  clerk 

The  following  day,  though  the  counfel  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  fees,  the  folicitors  are  not  entiffely  deprived  of  theirs : 

fjFcbruary  1 7*— —Attending  confultation  at  Weftminfter  f.  x.  d. 

Hall,,  fix  hours  .  5  5^ 

Attending  the  managers  and  counfel,  confidering  the  moft'^  #  f  , 
advifeable  plan  of  proceeding,  and  looking  into  for- 

.*  mcr  trials,  much  time  employed  therein  «  5  .5  ^ 
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For  thofe  who  are  riot  dlfpofed  to  wade  through  the  whole  of 
this  tedious  procefs,  we  fhall  conclude  with  itating  the  fum 
total :  '  / 

From  the  commencement  of  the  profecution  in  May  1788  to 
the  8th  of  March  1792  -  -  -  ^  9 


Art.  XIV,  An  EJfay  upon  Single  Vtjim  with  Two  Eyet\  toge* 
ther  with  Experiments  and  Objervations  on  feveral  other  Subjects 
in  Optics.  By  William  Charles  Wells^  M.  D.  pp.  1 44.  8 VO* 
3$.  boards*  Cadcll.  London^  1792. 

^HAT^  the  mind  fhould  be  afFevSled  yith  only  one  percep- 
^  tion  from  two  impreflions  upon  the  external  organs  of 
fight,  is  a  queftion  varioufly  agitated  among  natural  philofo- 
phers.  Though  the  opinions  of  feveral  are  different,  they  may 
be  diftinguifhed  into  two  claffes  ;  one  of  which  folves  the  queU 
tion  by  anfwering,  ‘  becaufe  the  two  impreflions  are  united 
‘  before  they  are  communicated  to  the  mind  5^  and  the  other, 

*  Becaufe  the  object  is  feen  by  each  of  the  eyes  in  the  fame  ex- 

*  ternal  place. ^ 

The  author  of  the  effay  rejefls  both  thefe  general  opinions, 
for  reafons  which  he  afligns.  The  former  opinion  he  juftly 
confiders  as  mere  cpnjedture;  but  the  latter  being  fupportedby 
arguments,  he  examines  their  validity,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
them  inconfiftent  with  true  philofophical  principles.  He  then 
proceeds  to  offer  a  new  opinion  why  objedls  are  feen  lingle 
with  two.  eyes ;  or,  in  other  words,  why  they  appear  in  the 
fame  place  to  both  ;  this  being  the  light  in  which  he  views  the 
faft  to  be  explained.  The  theory  he  propofes  is  comprifed  in 
the  following  propofitions: 

^  I.  Objects  fituated  in  the  optic  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be 

*  in  that  line,  but  in  the  common  axis.  11.  Objects,  fituated 
}  in  the  common  axis,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line,  but  in 

*  the  axis  of  the  eye,,  by  which  they  are  not  feen*  III.  Ob-! 

*  jedls,  fituated  in  any  line  drawn  through  the  mutual  intcr- 
^  fedtion  of  the  optic  axes  to  the  vifual  bafe,  do  not  appear  to 

*  be  in  that  line,  but  in  another,  drawn  through  the  fame  in- 

*  terfecSion,  to  a  point  in  the  vifual  bafe  diftant  half  this  bafe 

*  from  the  fimilar  extremity  of  the  former  line,  towards  the 

*  left,  if  the  objects  be  feen  by  the  right  eye:  but  towards  the 

*  right,  if  feen  by  the  left  eye.*  ’  "  , 

As  this  fubjedt  is  of  a  nature  too  abftradt  for  the  generality 

of  readers,  and  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  the  ftudy  of  optics 
will  have  recourfe  to  the  effay,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  exhibit, 
8  ia 


I4t 
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in  the  author^s  own  words^  a  general  account  of  the  mannet  in 
which  he  explains  the  phenomena  of  fingle  and  double  vifion: 

*  I  formerly  mentioned,  that,  fince  an  object  is  never  feen  double, 
merely  from  its  being  feen  at  different  di^ances  by  the  tvi^o  eyes,  the 
only  difficulty  in  explaining  its  llngle  appearance  confifts  in  ihevving 
Bow  its  two  vifiblc  directions  may  coincide,  confiltently  with  the 
attending  phenomena.  But  we  are  enabled  to  do  ,ihis,  with  the  ut- 
moft  eafe,  by  the  ti.eory  1  have  endeavoured  to  edablifli.  For,  if 
ihc  quedion  be  concerning  an  object  at  the  concourle^  of  the  optic 
axes,  I  fay  it  is  feen  fingle,  becaufe  its  two  fimilar  appearances,  in 
jeegard  to  fize,  fhape,  and  colour,  are  feen  by  both  eyes  in  one  and 
the  fame  diredion,  or,  if  you  will,  in  two  diredions,  which  coincide 
with  each  other  through  the  whole  of  their  extent.  It  therefore  mat¬ 
ters  not,  whether  the  diftance  be  truly  or  falfely  eftimated ;  whether 
the  objeft  be  thought  to  touch  our  eyes,  or  to  be  infinitely  remote. 
And  hence  we  have  a  reafon,  which  no  other  theory  of  vilible  direc¬ 
tion  affords,  why  objeds  appeared  fingle  to.  the  young  gentleman 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cliefelden,  immediately  after  his  being  couched, 
and  before  he  could  have  learned  to  judge  of  didance  by  fight. 

•’When  two  fimilar  objeds  are  placed  in  the  optic  axes,  one  in 
each,  at  equal  dillances  from  the  eyes,  they  will  appear  in  the  fame 
place,  and  therefore  one,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  truly  fingle  ob¬ 
jeft,  in  the  concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  is  feen  fingle.  Here  again, 
as  the  two  vifible  direftions  coincide  in  every  point;  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  the  united  appearance  fhould  be  judged  to  be  at  any  parti¬ 
cular  diftance ;  that  it  ftiould  be  referred,  for  inftance,  to  the  con¬ 
courfe  of  the  optic  axes,  where  the  two  other  theories  of  vifible  di- 
reftion  are  obliged  to  place  it,  in  oppofition  to  the  plained  obfer- 
vations. 

‘  Objefts,  any  where  in  the  horopter,  will  be  feen  fingle,  becaufe 
their  apparent  direftions  to  the  two  eyes  will  then  completely  coin¬ 
cide.  And,  for  a  contrary  reafon,  thofe  placed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  will  appear  double.' 

The  remaining  fubjefts  treated  in  the  eflay  are,  feme  confe- 
quences  from  the  foregoing  theory  of  objects  being  feen  fingle 
with  two  eyes ;  an  explanation  of  vifible  pofition  and  vifible  mo¬ 
tion  ;  on  a  fuppofed  confequence  of  the  duration  of  impreffions 
upon  the  retina ;  and  the  effects  of  accurate  vifion  being  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fingle  point  of  that  membrane ;  obfervations  on  the 
connexion  between  the  different  refradtive  ttates  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  different  inclinations  of  the  optic  axes  to  each  other ;  with 
remarks  on  the  limits  of  perfedl  or  diftindl  vifion. — While  the 
technical  nature  of  thefe  inquiries  precludes  us  from  indulging 
©urfelves  in  a  more  diffufe  inveftigation  of  the  fubjedh,  we  would 
recommend  the  perufal  of  this  ingenious  effay  to  thofe  who  can 
philofophically  amufe  thenjfelves  with  the  entertaining*  theory 
of  optics. 

Art. 
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Art.  XV.  Fie  du  Capitane  Thurot.  Par  M - .  A  Paris, 

de  I’lmprimerie  du  Cercle  Social,  Rue  du  T  heatre  Fran^als. 

8vo.  1791. 

Art.  XV.  Life  of  Captain  Thurot.  By  -8vo. 

Paris,  1791.  Sold  by  J.  De  BofFc,  Gerard-Street,  London. 

^  HU  ROT,  whofe  chara£ler  as  a  naval  officer  is  held  in 
*  great  efteem  in  France,  was  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  night-poft  in  Burgundy.  At  an 
early  period  of  life  he  began  to  ftudy  phyfic,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  his  father  ;  but  a  very  fingular  adventure  made 
him  renounce  this  purfuit,  for  which  he  had  very  little  inclina¬ 
tion.  His  mother  being  left  a  widow,  and  in  great  diftrcfs, 
young  Thurot,  feduced  by  filial  affeftion,  w^hich  made  him  for¬ 
get  other  indifpenfable  duties,  ftole  fome  filver  plate  from  one 
of  his  aunts,  in  order  to  relieve  his  urifortunate  parent.  He 
had,  however,  fcarcely  committed  this  crime  when  he  was 
ftruck  with  remorfe;  and  being  afliamed  to  remain  longer  in  a 
place  where  his  difgrace  would  be  foon  known,  he  made  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  retreat  to  Calais,  with  two  fhirts,  and  a  few  livres  in 
his  pocket,'  and  erhbarked  as  a  furgeon  in  a  Dunkirk  prFvateer, 
which  was  at  that  time  ready  to  put  to  fea.  The  Englifti  being 
then  at  war  with  France,  the  privateer  was  foon  after  captured, 
and  Thurot  was  conduced  as  a  prifoner  to  Dover,  in  the  month 
of  Auguft  1744.  This  misfortune  in  the  commencement  of 
his  naval  career,  was  not  very  encouraging;  but  it  was  never- 
thelcfs  attended  with  fome  little  advantage.  Our  young  adven¬ 
turer  employed  the  time  of  his  captivity  in  ftudying  the  Englilh 
language,  and  in  acquiring  fuch  kncrwledge  refpecting  the  coun¬ 
try  as  was  afterwards  of  confiderable  utility  to  him. 

The  fame  year  Marftial  de  Belle-Hle,  and  his  brother  the 
Count,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Caflel,  and  conveyed 
to  England,  were  foon  after  fet  at  liberty  with  fome  other 
French  officers,  by  a  cartel  of  exchange.  Thurot  ufed  his  ut- 
moft  endeavour  to  get  himfelf  included  in  this  number;  but  not 
being  able  to  gain  his  point,  he  formed  a  refolution,  which 
clearly  announced  that  there  was  fomething  extraordinary  in  his 
charafter.  As  he  was  not  ftrictly  guarded,  he  found  means  to 
efcape,  juft  as  the  Marfhal  was  a^ut  to  depart,  and,  concealing 
himfelf  during  the  day,  repaired  at  night  to  the  port,  and,  feiz- 
ing  a  boat  which  lay  at  fome  diftance  from  the  reft,  made  a  fail 
■of  his  ihirt,  and  fixing  it  to  a  pole,  committed  himfelf  to  the 
'  ‘  merev 
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mercy  of  the  waves.  By  the  force  of  rowing,  and  other  ma-^ 
noeuvres,  he  got -out  of  danger  b  v  the  time  day  appearc^  and, 
dire£fing  his  courfe  towards  Calais,  arrived  there  ih  fafety,  a  few 
hours  after  Marital  Bellc-lfle,  ^ 

This  daring  efcap^  made  fo  much  noife  that  the  General 
wiQied  to  fee  him  ;  and  on^hearirig  an  account  of  the  diffiLuItics 
which  he  h.;d  encountered,  the  Marlhal  was  fo.  ftrudk  with  his 
intrepidity  and  addrefs, .  that  he  promifed  him  his  friendihip  and 
protciftion.  ^  o  ' 

By  his  own  merit  Thurot  was  at  length  railed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  privateer;  and  as  in  every  adion  in  which  he  had' 
been  engaged  he  had  always  difplayed  the  utmoll:  coolnefs, 
bravery,  and  profelfional  (kill,  his  name  was  already  become 
famous,  when  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1748.  Scarcely, 
therefore,  had  the  war  broke  out  in  1755,  when  he  received 
jiumberlefs  folicitations  from  the  owners  of  different  privateers; 
but  the  fame  of  his  exploits  having  reached  the  court,  the  king 
was  dedrous  of  having  him  in  his  fervice,  and  with  that  view 
fent  him  a  commilEon  as  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy.  Marfhal 
Belle-Ifle  embraced  this  opportunity  of  getting  him  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  corvette,  called  La  Friponne^  which  was 
deilined  to  crulfe  in  the  channel ;  and,^while  on  this  flation,  he 
made  feveral  confiderable  prizes,  which  tended  to  raife  his  cha- 
lafter  as  a  naval  officer  ftill  higher.  . 

About  this  period  he  propofed  a  plam  to  the  French  miniftry 
of  burning  the  dockyard  at  Portfmouth;  but,,  as  this  project  was 
rejected,  his  patron  procured  for  him  the  command  of  a  fmall 
fquadron,  confifting  of  two  frigates  and  two  corvettes. 
fquadron,  foon  after  it  put  to  fea,  fuftained  confiderable  dam^g^ 
from  a  ftorm ;  but  Thurot  having  repaired  the  lofs  with  an 
a£livity  which  (hewed  that  he  was  fertile  in  refources,  he  at¬ 
tacked  an  Englilh  fquadron,  of  fuperior  force,  feveral  of  which 
carried  eighteen  and  twenty  guns,  and,  breaking  through  their 
centre,  took  two  of  them,  and  difperfed  the  reft. 

Still  occupied  with  his  favourite  fcheme,  that  of  a  defeent  on 
fome  part  of  the  coafts  -of  Great  Britain,  the  French  miniftry 
refolved  to  favour  his  defigns,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  obtained 
the  command  of  a  fquadron  of  five  frigates,  having  on  board 
twelve  hundred  foldiers.  This  armament  was  fitted  out  at 
Dunkirk,  and  the  defeent  was  to  be  effected  on  the  Irifh  coaft, 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  fleet  of  M.  de  Conflans.  This  ex- 
pedition^  however,  was  not  attended  with  the  hpped-for  fuccefs. 
The  fleet  of  M.  de  Conflans  was  defeated  by  that  of  the  gallant 
Hawke  and  the  iquadrpn  of  Thurot  was  obliged. to  ftrike  to  . 
Comiuodore  Elliot^  Thurot  himifelf  being  killed  in  the  engage- 
nicnt.  ‘  . 

Notwith- 


/ 
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Notwithftanding  the  gallantry. of  this  unfortunate  ofl&cer,  the 
French  government,  fays  the  author,  *  fufFered  the  brother  and 
i  daughter  of  a  citizen  who  had  deferved  fo  well  .of  his'country^l 
‘  to  Tanguifti  in  indigence  and  obfeurity.  The  National 
^  AlTcmbly,  however,  have  wiped  away  this  ftain  by  fettling  a 
<  penfion  <of  two  thoufand  livres  on  Mademoifelle  Thurot.* 
This  work,  likewife,  is  printed  for  her  benefit.  As  generout 
minds  ought  to  be  interefted  in  whatever  tends  to  promote  the 
happinefsof  the  families  of  brave  men,  who  have  facrificed  thei? 
lives  for  their  epuntry,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  heartily  wifli 
itfuccefe.  ' 
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Aet.  16.  The  ttemoire  of  Louis -Ph^iii'Jofeph  (DuteX  tyOjkdns^ 
cufid  of  High  Treufon  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Chateht  in  fan's  i 
•with  the  •very  inttrejiing  Advice  f  his  Counfel  as  to,  the  Puniflsn{e*^t  pf 
his  Accufers ;  in  •whkh  t$  contained  an  authentic  Detail  of  many  iuriou} 
Fa3s  concerning  the  late  Renjolution  in  France*  Tranjlated  from  thlf 
:  Original  pubb^ed  at’ Paris  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans ^  pp.  83'.  8vo, 

.  28.  Stoc^ale.  London,  I7gii.  ^ 

WE  are  not  difpofed  to  doubt  the  innocence  of  M:  d’Orleans;  UOf 
^  did  we  feel  much  difpofed  to  inquire  into  the  numerous  depo£- 
tions  on  both  fides.  But  the  tide-page  afluring  us  we  fhoiild  learn’many 
curious  fafts  relative  to  the  late  revolution,  induced  us  to  read  with 
much  patience  till  we  might  find  them.  Hitherto  our  labour  has 
been  ill  requited.  ^  *  j  .  .  . 

N 

Ar  r.  17.  The  Cafe  of  the  Sugar  Colonies.  PP*.97*  8vo.  Johnfon. 

London^  179a.  , 

The  high  price  of  fugars. having  been,  for  fome  time,  a  fubjcdl  of 

complaint,  the  author  of  the  prefent  pamphlet  endeavours  to  accoout 

for  that  effeft,  and  aferibes  it  to  the  combined  operation  of  the  follow.* 

ing  caufes,  via.  the  fmaller  value  of  money;  the  incrcafcd.confumpu- 

tioa  of  fugar;  augment  duties ;  greater  cxpcnce  in  the  working  of 

fugar  eftates ;  fhort  crops,  arifing  from  dry  weather  .in  the  Britifh  . 

Weft  India  iilands ;  difturbances  in  Martinico,  and  all  the  French 

iflands,  in  confequence  of  their  revolution  ;  and,  laftly,  the  revolt  of 

the  Haves  in  St.  Domingo.  The  author,  after  illullratihg  each  of, 

thefe  cauies  feparately,  ’proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  tte  • 

Aeans  of  lowering  the  price  of  fugars  in  a  way  the  Icaft  injurious  to 

^  '  Iv  the 
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^  .MpismmCAf  Afewvf'A 

Mi?\plAi)t^«s^5>Xlito,,^.<Jbf?ry<»»  mw 
ibfiibc^lJIbPDdc^e.  ^•wbictj^  QrjibMTf^C^^Wg 
tirVly,  whenever  fugar  ft8|I^exccedl  4  !C»<l»4a' 'pricp.,i3|ttMiil>0r  ol 


be^admit^e^  wiA  aiiegre^iif^  r^ferve 

o 


, _ ^  -  ^  ^  'Pari\^afid  U 

■(rij:Th(»ico»itentvPf  th]y.pAicipltIet;correfpofid%uh  the  title-^ppgptTWe 
jMffditheneipee  a44r  fimirn  tm oif^w.  ’TriqoVji"’'q  jn^n/’s  ?ri!  lo 

3(  /liJtflOD 


fr,,  Et^urts  att.  tie  pdutatim  irvpfr forvtt 
‘•y3^§f}b8hOS(iajVol?.  6?,;  (ewed.  -  Peightpp.^n  Lpndiwi 

101*  ?i  3ilJ  zi  -^1*5  j  .  .H  .  bnK  nor^ib^ 

tlrtft  ipaperi'  apr^atcd.occaflotially^in  t!ie 
in  fbme^oAerJ  are  now''added,  with  an  lii‘trodiift'i(m,% 
^  is/’to  iftftrdft^  thc  fbiiih  y^ho'^^are  iti 

L^th^  bat,  irl  the  n^ay  .  of*  employing ’their'* tJdic  bnJ. 

fetuVing ^dcOTs  ?ri*TO^  pnireflion ;  haVlh^^hiitift lif “cxpl- 
It  inconvenience  from  the  wapt  of  fuch  a  monirpH‘ 

‘^r  txtSrtflve' rtadirtg,  aii  AVeff  a?^of -ftodgment. 


^tfiOTSffdi^r?fter  i^ho^iJSdkiea  lo  praftiCc  the  thcOTy^contaiiiiid^^ 

Volhrt;(cr,‘*wiH'h  good  cfiati^'e  for  acqdiring‘drftin^dillhcd‘rf- 
••^6at4d<fc' in  Ae  fpgsd  d»arfm^^^  .‘^  lioxn  y.  f 

j/^i-5  •'"  ‘O  ‘ H-  nr  fioooJ 

Laws  relaU<ve  to  D'*Jfenters^  and  on  iht  intendei  A^ptdcHti^^ 

•IE vAf  of  ibt  Cvrpordikn 

^Vi‘^p:h^?^\f6l  i’iV  CadeH?*^  Lt)f^on,^‘r^'i.^^^  .gnim^Dljb  ,b’b 

lo  no  kitten}  suu  3  la  '  .  -J  ’  ,  I  UVj  hiSiii  *0  ^f^tkq  'iiusfdo  idj 

Wp  much  regret  that  this  valuable  publication  ^b0^^^havc  efcaps^ 
our  notice  till  the  public  attention  has,  in  fomc",  been  fatiated  with 
th#  the  juAice  we^ali  nOw^db  «  isj^^lo  Vecommeni^Mt 

to  fuch  as  have  -fiiad^  a'  cotiedion^df^tki  belt- writers  on  this  con- 

lS¥^^?SO^?iiaq  fTfc  i»  £T»  In^U/.  iJlio!3  2*oqo^  ,tM 


doi.k 


Lwrty  of  human  aaion*  then,  appears  tp  Ije  tbat^wjfg- 
I^ty.pf.tae  will,  from  whicK^it  is  enabled,  (by  the  affijUnccrof 
^n^ve  or^oiher)  in  anyinftance  to  fprm  ^volilipn  ci^crip  ^lypiir 
or  ,  agamft  the  influence^  of  motive"^  ^  ^|.t^  clutra^i^Jjli^e 

.jfiality  uierefofe  is  not  the  power  of  forming  determinatioi^  wi^pt 
any  motive/'as  feme  crfoneoufly  repr^ait  iu  but  »  not 
to  do  it  in  concurrence  with  any  that  can  be  afligned;  which^  accord* 
Jag.  to  the  genoioe  conception  of  necei|ity,  muft  be  tlie  cafeio  mai^e 
.the  will neceflary.^  ‘  —  <  ..  ^  :  .a 

iha^t  conclude  with  obferving,  ths  this  writer  is  a  cool,  •can* 
did,  difcerning,  and  rational  difputant;  and  that  he  treadsrthr^igh 
the  obfcure  paths  of  metaphylical  inquiry  with  the  circumfpefUoh  of 
lEhtillian  philofoplifer.'^.'^*  '  '  .j  ^ 

11*^2  *  ,2!Ti  i  ‘It  ..?nri  t  /r*  ;  t  ♦“>  o»  »''C 

iAhTkrj|f«  -  jdisiaf^J  to  $JoijrM%  a  Poem*  By  iMr^Jirninghm^H 

^i«)*’isiw .IU>bfonf^  •l4Qndon>  .179a.  iKft  .1  >jr 

Mr.  Pope*s  Eloifa  to  Abelard  may,  without  an  unjuft  partiafitj^^dr 
^r^ountry^^^be  ^ronQ«nf e^, .tie.  bettjo^  p«m Jn  thj  w^d. 
40  Miwer  this  celebrated,  epiule^  rmuft  coniraudntly  be  deemed  an 
arcuiousatteqipt,  fince  its  uncommon  beautits  will  perpetually  force 
uiemltlypapn  tr^  readers  . memory,  and  excite  a  companion. ^icn 
few  modern  pbets  ought  tb^^dclife  to"  ^ncounui.  ^  Notwit^itanding 
thefe  difficulties  and  prepofieffions^  ure  CDnfi;;fs:,fboivevcbpcbar.we4iave 
r^d  this  poem  of  Mr.  Jerningham  whh  conliderable  pleafure;  it 

thd^fiW  of  ie^greaf’krch^^pA^aiJd'Ac- 

'  “  K  z  a  proof 
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a  proof  of  the  author’s  defcrlptivc  powers-^th^  following  will  be 

^ot  an  unfavourable  (pecimea;.  ,  f  .  .  ^1,^77 

•.  Ye  fttllen  gates, ''within  whofe  bound  confin’d  '  '‘1 1' 

The  wretch  vyho  enters  flings  Ws  joys  behind  t 
Emerging  from  the  dome,‘*yex:rowd€d‘fpircs',  '» 

Which  fun-rob’d  glitter  like  afeending  fires  I  J 
That  f^uneral  fpot  with  many  a  cyprefs  fpread,  v 

Where  Ihriek  the  fpirits  of  the  gttUty  dead!  iiLim  A. 

Yon  moping  foreft,'  whofe  extenfive  (way  ^ '  t  oo 
Admits!  no  lucid  interval  of  day,'  * 

No  cheering  villa  with  a  trail  of  light  ^  ^ 

yi}c3  thtV  tht  heavy  gloom  of  laftirignigtt:  ^  *  r 

'  -  Ye  hermitages^deep  immers’d  irt  wood,-.  ’  ''  *  *  '  ' 

Walh’d  by  the  palling  tributary  flood,  .  ‘  •  '  "  ' 

Whofe  cafy  waves,  loft*murmuring  as  they  roB^  .  < 

‘  tull  the  llrong  goadings  of  the  feeling  foul : 

Ye  tow’ring  rocks  to  Wonder*®  eye  addrefs’d, 

Milhapen  piles  by  Terror’s  hand  iapiefs'd ;  .-rvrnt'* 

Ah  !  not  thrfe  feenes  magnificently  rude  •  :  ^ 

To  Virtue’s  love  have  Allard  fubdu’d/  * 

We  quote  the  following  paflage  bn  account  of  tl\c  idea  ejtprclfcd 
^n  the  laft  ebupKf,  whi^  we  tlniilc  Highly  poeticaK  Abdard  fup- 
pofes  Eloifa  attending  his  funeral  in  all  the  elpqueut  agony  bi  k  lover’t 
grief;  and  thus  addfcl^s  her:'  ;  ,  _  \  \  ' 

f  Preparb;  prepare — yet  check  the  burfting  moafi;.  ‘ 

Thou  to  compaffion  exquMitely  prone  !  ^  '  1 

-  ^  Left  glowing  fympathy,  with  Death  at  ftrife,  .  ^  ^  ^  . 

^  Should' kindle  my  cold  alhes  into  lifcji  '  *  ^  * 

,  And  my  rous’d  voice  invading  Nature’s  laws^  .  ‘ 

>  ,  Breathe  in  loud  accents  terrible'applaufe.’i  'T ? 

Mr.*  Jerninghatn’s  reputation,  which  is  already  defervedly  high 
t  chafte  and  elegan^  PP^>  wiU  receive  no  inconiiderabld  addition 
from  his  prefeht  e^oirt..  /.  ..  '...u  ^  V -  m  ;  oT 

Art.  aj.  jf^r  Elegiac  Ode  io  the  Mempry  of  'Str.yof?uaT!^nolds,  late 
frej^nt  of  the  Ecyal  Academy  .  By  the  Kt'V*  John  Wbitebau/ey  Cu¬ 
rate  of  Houghton  Conqueji,  Bedfordjhirs.  '  pp.'tB.  4to;  is.**CadelK 
London,  1792.  *  -  .  '  ^  -  oa 

The  autlior  pf  this  ode  attempt!  very  f^pce|^.f^^yvtb  d^elineate  fome 
cf  the  principal  paintings  pn^which  S^ji:  Jolhua  RcyppI^fiXtWutatioa 
as  an  artift  relUy  tXhe  Jollqwiug  deferiptiap  of  -the  Prefi- 

^ent’s  painting  <i^H^e  nurj^.  LtkVi  and  ^jepi^.j^curate 

^4P®?tic.  ^  bus  ^ 

f  Fanned ,by;k)oie  iZepbyr  there  was  Ibaai^b  f  v/  w jK 
Infantine  Love  of  pUeidrmienj^OTq^jiivnTt'b  of 

tyoil  With  li{^,  like  rbfe-buds,  polft  mth  dewj^ 

And  radiant  eyes  of  glofl^y  blue ; 

3  ‘  ‘  While 


.,1^. 


■m 


■'  •] 


Monthly  CATALOOufe.  '.MifuUanibuu 

\Vh lie  Hope  the*ftniUftg  babe^oafefi^di  JHTVioi/: 
And  nurs’d  the  prattler  on  her  breaft.  .  ^ 


efeedfenrto  the  pendrs  power, ^  ^ 

With  ftvimming  ftep,  and  fwect^oistjt^ftfc' ftatfe 
The  Qjjecn  of  ihiiles^  pn.whotoi  itiie  Grapes  watt>7  ' 
Oft  left  the  idalian  bower  ;r!ij>  *  ’  v  thiy^'r  ^flT 

t)r>  on  her  rOf/' couch  recIin^dj  Ffi  3d?  rr»  •*! 

Her  trefles  wavir g.  in* the  wind;  i  ri* 

Some  GupLd;  as  by* chance  he.ftrayM-o<]f  ^ 

Amidft  the  thick  embowering  (hade,"ii; 

Wooed  her  unfepn;  .as.oft  with  dalliance  ic^;. 


And  looks  of  foft  defire,  {he  won  the  enainor'di  boy*^ 

'  •  '  l  ^  ^  O'* 

Art.  26i,  'Pdtms  on  feyeraVOccaJions.  By’^tbe  Good^ 

pp.  62.  8vo.  isf  Sherborne,  .printed;  , and  fold  by  ^IdwiDj 
London.  No  Date;''.  •  •  /  m  V  '  r /v' 

Thefe  are  jttVenU^jpfecef/  and,  asTach,  ate  n6t  deAitittc  6^  merit« 
The  following  lines  we  giVc  as 'a  fpecimen  iU  ‘  _ 

,  .  «  *  ■ !  ,-  .  i-i—  .  *T‘  -  ivJ  <  .  '  ■i'  i  yi  i^O  V  ■i'l  t.  If  i  f 

^  Divine  Gelicia!  bleft  with  evciylgraCe,  ^  ^  r^. 

.  With  paint  and  patches  tries  to  deck  her  face* 

Geafe,  ceafe,  fair  maid,  difdain  fo  poor  an  art; '  ^  >  f 

f  k  sorrow’d  charms,  whilftyoa.fnpeno^  n' 

/m.I  ?!■« '  .si'  .!  *  .* 

Such  counterfeits  reject,  iince  all  agree^ ;  . 

Tho’  they  aid  others,  they  detraft  from  theet  ^  •’ 

tJn patch  yoHf  f^oe,  then,  fee  no  longer  fiirtple>f^  ■ 

The  men  may  think  each  patch  conceals^ a  pimple/*  * 

AitT.  27.  The  Fate  of  Empire  \  a  Poeml^  By  the  Rev. Palmer^ 
pp,  28.^4to^is.  6di  Debrett.  LondohV  179a.. 

The  following  lines  will  enable  the  reader. to  form^fome  ji^ment 
of  this  poem,  which,  in  our  opinion,  feldom  lifes  above  mecUperitjr;:'! 

•  Hard  wcre'the  fa(k,"^o*cr’man,-  and  manVfrall  mind  V 
To  frame  the  plan  that  fliould  for  ever  bmd:  '  ‘  ^ 

in  ^wy^  age  a  difEcrent  form  it  wears,  .  *. , \ 

*  Its^dpci^  changing  ^h,the  change  of  years,  • 

Kjw  ’tisjbxind^ence  and  folly  croli,  ':  j  ,^^.4 
And  now  in  ardour  and  refinement  loft. 

Now  in  pJcUiorijc  kntor  morbid  lie's 


*.  nobnodi 
:'i  lo.Uiif.  srlT 


Of  id atrophic  laiigubr  Wafted, 'dies/  *.  t  ‘ 
’Here  liberty  is  Worfliipp’d  lis  a  god  if  ^ 

Here  bows  the  fervile  crowd  to  Slavery's  rtx 
H^  Vice  and.Vfrtub,  to  each  ocher,  Uihdt 
Exchanging  garb  ahd  fdnriblance,  fw^  diatikitul. 
How' wonders  ,tbh  fame  foil’ m  diflP^reut  -  ^ 

To  fte  the  d^rem' progeny  ivo  l  • 


V 


•au  flTht*  |bla6kiap»*like, 
tains  fome  fierliascOGC 
^ak/{$art  and 


^  V  rf  How,  nobly  Wiyerfut^  .  -  Jl-  -.t  .1 

Spring  from  the  earth, .  ana  trayeno  thro’ the.  Ikki;..  , , 
How  low,  ho-v  meanly  It' pollutes  its  ^(J)here» 

.loiiJiJt  Hiife'ddlyiiflty;’irt3tilc\hi!i<(t  r’’l"  3'^  (isuoduA 

,n^!ffv/  ,?LJ  uioi'io  i.»'  nc  jhi  ^  woftod  ifucrr 

<A«re<3SJ  DramatU  Duikg^  for,\ibi  UJi  y^ngip4f^9^* 
Juibvr^'ff  ibi  Blind  Child.  i  ipp..  196a  iilimOir.ztd 
All  bdyry«P"Loadohi' i79X«i  :? /-  rii.  oh  vd  ai 

The  idea  of  conveying  inftruflion  to  young  mrnds^under  flic* form 
tyf  dramas  is  borrowed » 'Ave  belie vep'  frooi  the  French*  "iM.^erquii’i 
little  pieces  of  that  Jbind' have  been  attended  with  deferved  fuccefs; 
s!andih&has  C9nieqAien4y  had.  many  imitators.  The  prefentcyohime 
'Jsiwrittc<k>oi^.jthe,  fa^icjplan,  and  with  the  like,  view..,;  l^^cc^t^i 
^  -  ikree  dra mas*  entitled^  Jb^Mufortunesof  An^tr^  and^?^ 

Jif///^7ri;frr.5]rThc  ianguage  .is  generally  natural,  as  well^as  npat. 
-iThe  lAibjeifls  1  are- imere (ling;  wd  the  wh9le;is  well  calculated  io 
i;fQftcn  iheTpaifioiis,  fud  .to  corrcftj vicioni  habits  in  children.  It  U  an 
VaddttkmaliieoomiiMndatb  to  jhe  work  that  It  is  ornamented  with 
^ifome  pretty  fngravings  ptprcAive  of  the  mafk  htUung  fcenes«  . 

Aar.  29.  A  CoUeBion  •/  Poems.  By  a  young  Lady.  pp.  200.^  i2ino. 
esjiivyji,  beond*  Evans.  1-  London,  1792;^  u  i 

poems  are  entitled  to  fome  commendation  when  we  cc^fider 
ithAtjthcy  aii  tfee  p^t^uttion  of^  a  w  mng  'ldJyi:^from  whom  an; 
'U'lhMag  ^ovc  m^iocrity  could  hot  rcafona’bly.be^expe^^,; 

3b^  Amorettd;'^,  The  Fulji  Step  rte6'9trtety  a  Moral  Poem, 
tbt  ^So^rmoti  ^  the  Magdalnt}  wppr*  1 8 Small  lamo, 
6d.  Bladoa. ‘  London,  ^  -c  ‘Hi 

The  author,  in  a  drain  of  poetry  byW''incahs’Cohtemplibft,  re- 
V  lates^the  hi  dory  of  Amorettar^va  p^ditnte,  whp^iam  l^ength  reclaiined 
from  ti|e^pltK  of  vice,  and  led  back  tQ  that  of  ^  virtue,  tl^ 

nevolent  endeavours  of  the  author  may  non  bn  frudrated,  moil 

Jria/w  of  iHe  Stetgei  or^  Dramaik  Compateion:  'i^ng 
-cu  'CoPeBtok  of  ibi  moft  fa*uostfiu  And  ddmimd  Scenetf  '^SoUIoquits^ 
S^ktbost  PAjJfaga'p  fS c.  SeleBed  from  the ■  mef  JceUbrated  and  of- 
ftn^iJT^gediesi  Cmodhsp  Fi»rcet$-Mdy6tbor  £ntirimnsmnes  ofthi 
Stage.  Interfp'erfei  nviib  a  Number  of  Parodies i^Bnrbf/^ee,  Ad- 


Moilf Ht^'CAtAtOCua.*^^  ACfiiltaHMtii 


London^  No'Date. 

j'lj  'o  laijvsr  cAj  i 


ro:^  t  i»  ^nHW  iM 

It  _,1  1  t» _ •_  '  f  .  A  * 


Akt* 


•  >•, 


A.  «  L  2sil1.o«:  vfi^^ni  /oi<  ,v/oLv.i_H 

Although  we  did  not  appmvc^^tW  ipmieMr.wwW  PUtbif 


j;v!r:£9ni  /Oil  ,v/ovv.tH 

tM  2^3^51? 

on  the  comedy  before  us,  which^ 


we  muil  beltow  f  »me  commendation  on  ihe  comedy  before  us,  which^ 
'ihoi&h  an^^refi  dcgtreo^f  h9oio«i%4i 

^tMIHwthietofecSnfeteftin^m  ^he^xharai^err  ^toW^ver'/^Sth'^tVinU  ^ver 
is  by  no  means  an  original  one.  We  mc^^witkfu  fiequ^l^  in 

oj  -oir  Lifini  gniysvrroD  lo 

i  4*yobifib^* 

jel3;;Di‘i  i‘^vifcwed;i  Hookham  and  Co,r./fIjoiidoiuHi7^2<*jD.  j  jljj;i 

ki^tbdr  of  ’&elfrida'^^^^  no'dbubti!  attention 

*t^jr‘f^niode7^‘^iib\^l^^f^^  '  after"  ah  attbati^tJ^V  llte^foir 

^%rople  yoltfnibs*'  throo^\  which  thii corrfwp  wd  foleinnl7  de- 


'^^diV^d. .  ^h‘(irf\Ws.Mmpreffioh:i'1t^a?dbldbie-w4iofly-dtiOh«rii>oa;‘iaid 

**Wd^'hbriitd,  tb,  .enter  incio,^:crfticai  rhiijw^^ 

the  aufhbtV  howevet,  fhoald  ex{iericnte  laiWihSn 

A.fc’  ^n*t6t  i  \(,  t  d’vi- V  .TiA 

Mind  not  it-wimiiti*  but  mind  hf ^writes. 


,!^')ii‘^etmoiti  CapituU^m-«f 
.wfirmutitii  ofTtbot.^^/pt^ti^ffArU^ing 
.  viallis.  pp.  30.'  izmo.  ^  Stalk^j  *7fti»riia  b  ) 

•M  to  r\,.h  z  ri  ,,od,OB  ,Hr 

RepnJhttathn^iM'^PiHficm^J^  ibxM^  of 

7^.'^Bv^(ih^2a7  Debretti  Lohdow,  I'^^aiuavoaljn^  iavlov^^ff 
From  this  ftatement  it  appears,  that  the  Nabob  hair  fjedtt'-ih^'bn- 


V.  iibwcvof^rwe^mutt  ^OQfefrti)MC  -o^pe^tioiu'  pot,,0^]^ 
Sanguine  ililld a.  V  ■♦''A.inv./  r  ^I’kv 


moft 


ovo.  IS.  JbCidgway.  Ltonoon,  i/pz*  ^ 
Mr.  Whltj?,  jn  a  very  clear  manner,  con 


.TXA 


K4 


Ant. 


15?  Monthly  CAtALOCufi:.  AHfcettaneous.' 

V  '<  • 

Art,.  57..  thoughts  an  tht  RU^s  cU  Birrrihgham.  By  a  IVelch  Tru* 

^  balder,  pp.  29.  .8vo,  6d,  .  johnfon,  London,  1.791. 

4  •«  «  • 

Art.  58.  Striilures  on  a  PfimphUt,  entitled^  thoughts  on  the  late  Riot$ 

^  at  ^Birmingham.  By  a  Idyhk  Freabolder,.  pp- 6j.  8vo.  is.  6d^ 

^  Johnfon.^  ivgiv  v  »  ^  1 

Ait.  39.  J  Ccrrr/f^mdeM  hftnveeni  the*  Rev.  RtAert  Wellsi'  A.  Mt 
^  Llhophan  ta  the  of  Uunmorey  and  et^ent'emnn  under  the  Signature 
of  PuUicolaf  relati^ve  to  the  Riots  at  B'r?ningham^  and  the  Cofnmemo-^ 
ratkn  of  the  French  Revolution.  pp.  43.  8vo.  is.  Johnfon. 

•  London,  1 791;  .  • 

As  the>4a’mc  ot  difienfion  Is  now  extin^uKhed  at’ Birmingham,  any 
remarks  on  the  .above  pamphlets  are  unneceflary. 

Aut^  40.  .  A  fort  Hifiory  of  ^adrupeds  \  extradited  from  Worisf>of 
Credit.  Defigned  as  an  Intrditueiion  to  the  Study  of  that.  Branch  of 

•  >  natural  tiijtoryy  and  ar  a  Pocket'  Companion  'to  Uhvfe  ndhtr.  njift  the 

Ltvtfian  Mujeum.  '■  pp.'iSa.  8vo.  2  vols.  ‘63.^  Marfliall.  Lon¬ 
don,  1791.  *  ^  ‘s  '  .  .  i  .. 

-  This  work  is  introduced  wlch  perfinent  reflections  on  the  wifdoni 
of  God,  as  it  is- dlfcovered.  in  the  formation  of  animals;  *  Onc  .in^ 
fiance,  notgeneraUy  kno.wn^*  doferves  to  be  mentioned:  *  * ' 

^  beads  of  quadrupeds,  though  very  differeet  from  each  other, 

Jre  generally  .well  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life.  In  fome  they  arc 
iarp,-  the  better  to  facilitate  the  turning  op  of  the  earth,  hv  which 
their  food  lies  hid.  In  others,  they  are  long,  in  order  to  afford  a 
gfeater'  excrcifc  of  the  olfaCfory  nerves ;  as  in  dogs,  which  difeover 
Hfid'parfue  their  prey  merfely  by  the  feent.  In  fome,  as  lions,  they 
are  ftiort  and -thick,  to  give  ftrmgth  to  the  jaws,  and  the  better  to 
qualify  them  for  the  confliCl.  '  .  ■  /  •>  ‘  , 

,  x-  The  head  of  a  deer  is  fumlfhed  with  two^iracuTae,  or  breathing 
places,  befides  the  noftrils :  probaWy  anzlo^OMs  pun^^d lachry- 
fnalia  in  the  human  head.  •  When  deer  are  thirfty  they  plunge  their 
noies,  like  fome  horfes,  very  deep  under  water,  while  in  the  aCt  of 
drhiktng,  and  continue  themMh  that  iituation  for  a confiderable  time; 
bat^  to  obviate  any  inconvenience,  they  can  open  two  Vents,  one  at 
ihe  inner  comer  of  each  eye,  having  a  communication  with  the  nbfe. 
Here  feeras  to  be  an  extraordinary  provifion  of  Nature*  worthy  our 
and  whicii  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  noticed-^  any 
naturalifl.  For  it  looks  as  if  thefe  creatures  coald  not  be  fuffocated; 
thpugh  both  their  mo^iths  and  noflrils  were  ftopped*_This  curious 
<5(mfortDalion  of  the  head  may  be  of  fingular  fejtvice' to  beafls  of 
<jtace,  ^by  affording  them  free  refpiratton;  nb^dqubt  thefe  additional 
are  thfoKrn  bpeh  when  they  arc  hard  run.'’  ‘  '  ' 

>\The  quadrupeds  are  divided  Into  four  clafTes,  viz.  kobfed,  digitated, 
]li#nated,  and  win^d^ 'A  dittinft,  chough  not  copious,  hifiory  is  given 
of  each  of  the  animals ;  and  the  whole  is  illulfiated  with  platesl'  The 
not  only  tnfirnffive  as  a  compentlmm  of  great  province 
q(  hiftoty,  but  will  be  found  a  ufeful  cbm^nion  in  Vifiiing  the 

44cft4hl^olk£Uon-of  animals  in  the  Leverian  M^eum,  ‘ 

Vi  u  r,;..-  .  ...  * 

r  ;(C* 


Art 


.  MofTTHtt  CxTAtocuB.  Medical^  Dhimty, 

JitT.  fi.*  Effaf-tn  BtttHing  f  nvriftth  kvftb  »  Vimu  to  di/eaUnfr- 
nance  tbh  bar  bar  out  and  difgr  aceful  PraSict.  pp.  43.  8  Vo.  is* 
^  Debrstt;  Lontion,  3792.  " 

.{iThc  author  of  this  effay  recommends  the  palling  of  a  law  sgalnft 
duelling,  fimilar  in  its  nature  to  that  which  was  made  by  Pharamond, 
whereby^  he.  who  fent  a  challenge,  even  tliough  death  were  not  the 
cphfcquence,  was  deprived  of  his  eilates,  degraded  from  his  rank^ 
^d,^4(rcmed  incapable  of  ferving  in  any  office*.,- 

MEDICAL.  .  .r 

•  # 

A^J •  ^DiJJertation’  on'  Gonorrhoea ,  and  feme  other  Effect  of  the 

Fenertal  Virus*  By  Ednvard  Colli 5  y  F.  Honor  ary  Prejident  of 

the  l^ibernian  Aledical  Society y  pp.  53.  i2mo.  2S.  Edin-* 

^^bufgh,  printed,  ^  1791- 

S  This  djilTcrtaiion  might  do  very  well  to  read  before  a  difpating  me¬ 
dical  focie(y,  but  ought  npt  to  have  been  publilhed.  It  contains' no 
ether  information  than  the  author’s  titles.  ... 

43*  ‘ '  Deferifiion^of  a'fortahle  chefl  of  Chetnifryy  or  complete' Chef 
^of  Chemical  ^ efts  for  the  Ufe  of  Chemijisy  Pbyficiansy  Mmeralo^jilt^ 
MetallurgfSy  fehntife  Artifisy  ManufaHurerse- Farmers ^  and  the  Cub- 
.  tiroators  of  Natural  Philofophy*  Invented  by  f-F.  A.  Qott ling)  pro- 
:ife£or  <f  Chemijiry  at  Jena,  in  Saxony,  i^ratflated  from  the  original 
i'Gtrman*f  pp.  100.  lamo, 


Kearfley.  London,  1791.  ‘ 

»  ♦  •  » 

^  The  utility  of  fuch  a  work  as  this  mull  be  admitted  by  every  ex¬ 
perimental /philofopHeri  and,.,  from  the  refpedUbility  of  .the  author# 
there  is  ho  feafon  to  doubt  the  faithfulnefs  of  its  execution.  As  far  as 
we  hive 'examined  the  propofed  experiments,  we  fee  nothing  tool^edl 
to,  and  the  introdufUon^proves.the  labour  fuch  a  work  mult'  have 
soft  the' undertaker.  •  .1 

n  '■  j  *  •  , 

.  :  divinity*  '  ‘  .  i  .  . 

Art.  44,  Hymns  fo^  Public  Worjfftp  on  Charitable  Occofionsy  and  far 
fCiaritjf  and  Sunday  Schools*  In  Four  Parts*  Mofl  ef  njohicb  'word 
mver  h’forfpubtiA^^  l2mo.  8d.  Robinfons*  LoOf* 

din;V92V  .  ^ 

’JO,  ‘  r  ».  *  »  •  •  •  • 

s  .IFhcfei hymns  are  written  in  a  plain,  comprehenlive  ftyle,  and  may* 
^.uled  with  great  propriety  by  all  young  perfons. 

ARt:“4c;.  ‘‘  ^BefUclierit^ on  V^athy  a  Sermon  on  Occefon  of  the, Death  of 
^tSiPeh),  Pepert  Robin/oft,  of  Cambridge y  defm/ered  at  the  Ntw  Meetin'g 
in  Birmingham y  June  l'\y  1 790,  and  publijhed  at  the  Reqjuft  of  th^ 
•  hoard  it,  and  tf  Mr.  Ro^Joiij  Famify.  By  JoJofb^  Pri^l^, 
‘ F.J^  ,z6.  ',8vo.  is,  BInniagbam  panted,  fo> 


Mr.  Rcbinfon.  will,  in  fomc  mcafurc, 

and  perhaps  ftill  more;  becaufeit  wouldf  be  oi^ult  for  a  writer  ftill 

..Hidref  yv'lwrf^  after  tdUhe 

sis  iiA 

jw  iKr  e:fl  jiun^c  i  :>aifJ  be "  noiainoj  ^verf  vboie'jci 

yiTiftfH  jor  a  F^rifi)^  und,  ^kUb  n(yyii\publijtf§^^^ 

^iguoHr  .hun  ,d  j  2jri  ni  yb/  I  ;  2.4i£nTOi 

-?J-Thefefextnoos'are  (h^^^piain/imprei&ve^Utkl'Interelliifg.  .'^Tuoi 

p\v  -Oiiio  fqj  iifc  111  ,fc  ^i.si*  /  L»t';  £na  oi  i lijqrnvne  JloiIjiv/' 

iBemarfj  ^jJben riJ§gio^ 

'  Lffymen^  *viz»  Sir  JJaac  Nekton y  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 9 

Mdifin^  Hfljbni:  Ufdjfryiultmt  \Wift%  S^an^Qynwy 
il  S^£iion4r,omFfeircdulky.  8vo» 

-r.<M  J  ^‘1-  ’  -B:>:bb  ,>  ov  ;  2*1}  1^  2iHj  ir.^i; '^£lt 

/iuiiThe^reiSafks  ate  well  toncoived,  ^fbrtible»^  and  jiMliciouVt'.pam- 
<cula{4y>weil  ealculatied  to  feiho>ve  the  prejcJkes  of  modern ibeptkB» 
sand  thet’preftni  ragd  agaiwft  what  4s*- called  AiperAitumoand  prseft* 
I'  linaft'^  io..lo.i.>  i  j'^.’  I*!  1U  ;  \  jj;.  ^  lurfiOne  Ic  4ioi3:i3ai 

xl  •lOiT!  -r  net  ’1  ')  huj;  ;j  .vori  1  v#!  :  ‘jfi  1  ou  r. 

^JtaiP#'48-  Jn  JJ4reJi.iiojbei  Bhbt  Reverend 

^n4  lf^eil§^^ipm  thevSuf^eft  of  im  Slave  ^raJe^-  pp. 

T  iP^fdDt%  .ifeondon^^ 1 5^94.5 i)  r  »-  jerl  ijv»Kv/ 

’  ^  ^ ' ' A'dedamatory^add refs  Id  tbe  clfgnitaries  of  tbe  cbirrcb  in  favour  of 


;  JIa  49*  t\ .A  Recommendation  pf  Family  Religion ;  aidrejfed  to  CbfiftioPs 
^  ^  all  Denominations^  ^  By  Anjamn  King^ury,  pp.^io*.  1 2010.  ^  2d« 
«>tr  or  Four  for  6d.  and  Nine  for  is.  Joknfon.  Londonri  I792«.i4 

langlbury  cpinptain^^  the  wa/ir 
ti^^amitics)  ba^  for  many  years  dcclihcdjiiiftmg'us.^^ 
’\'4‘6r(8'hisYcadcr$  to  prSfervp  a  cufioro  of  luch  iittlity  5  tef  Attend  mote 
td  fa^tbfly'dcvotion  {  |nd  he  a3dsi*  ^ 

•  w^efe  th?^family  would  ^a[dmit^4)f  4td^lon'^ihiWht  like\^c 

^WivWmefeal/  r^n  _  7qo: 

^  ^we  give -ait  to  Mr.  Kih^ftufv^s^pidd?  .fb^tlbhs^  we 


‘Jino^ad  H  ,i3V3wofl  ,?i»riqololii1q  tk — Iqiilum 


f.  •  ^  »  *  I 


*''The  Hiftory  of  Baptifin,  written  by  this  gentleinanV'A*^ 
liihed  fince  his  death,  is  under  review,  and  will  appear  as  fbon  a 
our  room  permits.  '  7 


.Tail 


Ar^s 


I 

Publtt  Worjbit,  Jly  Giliert  Wakefield^  B.  A.  late  Fe  low  ^aff  ^Jtfki 

iPpi  ij:  sVo.  (a. 

U  ii  £  lot  ruD.::  v  .»  •  iuo/.’ ::  ;  ■>!  m  lit  ihi^  [y-h 

Pjrii^flley  has  been  Aoaght  .fejTjfofW  4  bm, 

alas!  his  are  mere  crawlingi^ the.riQa4'‘bpV«4^i<>f^Ma.  Wajccidl. 
Scarcely  have  common  readers  had  time  toperufe  hisanfwers.  or  Wc 
thdm^^  ^hc  -has  replied  all^  Bat  IAk 

'Wal^tfiefd  fsr  ilw^^s'^pfeafaat;  even  io''hfe''fcve!Htfes  5  eitgant  m  his 
•iHiifionif  ^ta’&efuPin  his  rjrtrafl^,  Howe#er-'tnifiierod^  ;  pithy  Itt  his 
remarks;  lively  in  his  expreflions;  and,  though  briit^'nevihr*'ob« 
fcure.  ,  Wd'can  lhefeforc7pBly  rccapliulaitanthaanaiiict^hc.qombats, 
without  attempting  to  analyfe  what  is',  in  itfelf,  an  epitome.  We 
'ftilfblRf  a^ffei^fcmarics  on  the  manner  In^'^hidi'^e^treats  hiS  differ&c 

'^ppdt^ts.  '**'->  9^.  :'V\  i:\;  5  .iV‘sr  •  ^ 

•  P^£Mi^I>y(he]^is*tofwcred*rery  rnuA  at  Isngth^^and  -many  i^ora- 
tjfftehts  ard  paid  5®cfhap#^the\ene»te»^‘hoth  the  ^ctesVill 
fay  that  this  arifes  from  the  feeblenefs  or  delicacy  of  the  DoAdr^i  an-> 

jfiMei .^EuffbiaMs  iQOQiptiii^  io  tlMS  ftyle  of  ^g^laairythan 

,pdcmijcs.*^*MfC  VVilibnVu'The  anfwer  M>)ihis  gei|c|eman  is  candidj  as 

.fefins  k:goRSj.bot  ftpuld. have  been  Barf>auild.ijAt  the 

mention  of  another  lady  our  author  is  ready  with  another  gaUant 
motto.  The  anfwer,  however,  is  a  molt  complete  one ;  for  it  mult  be 
ttiSf  hirS.  Bart^&WS  slegint  lurns^, 

•%tid  pl^fing 'alKi€onS>^  ari  iM-  fuited  \o'^dfe  imponantin^iil^  in 
which  Mr.  Wakefield  has  engaged  the  fHlblici^Of  Dr.  Pridlley  wc 


audience  at- the  meeting'houre. — Mr.  Simplon  is  Treated  with  tbe 
leaiidtmr  th^  (^bt  always*to  attend  a  gentiman.  and  aChri;fi;iaiT;Mbut 
ibis  arguments  are  paiTcd.over  as  boiBg  included  in' other  anfwess.— 
Mr.'^Bnicknef’i  ^^le  and  taSe  arc  more  iegtrded  than  hb  argnxncnts^ 
ire^da  not  pretend  to  fay  with  how  much  propriety.  If  .we  cxcufed 


Rips 


multiplies  them. — As  philofophers,  however,  it  b^omel 


^tbf  deiiei'a^fnaljro^  2tdJ  nstiiiw  ,fntirqrB  ^o • 

^  «odt  as  lliw  fane  ,W3roi  labau  u  jdiesb  aid  uond  hoiflif 

^  .4lrmisq  mooi  me 


Art* 


I 


ifatiiinal  A^a&t. 


{I.  A  Let tet  from  Beekelsth^  ad to  m  Chrljlian  Chufcb 
imj^nhurgifi  4r,^^i(k^Sup{Lmeftt  to  a  Pamphlet  %  erUaUd^  Chv^l  ^ht 
..  Pi/t  I  cr,  the.jenjoijb  Sdhbuth  a  Tjipe  if  .Qhtjf.  pp*^^4*^  Svo, 
”  4^..,  CheRer  ptinted'/for  Am,’  topdpn.  ,,179»^.  , 

-We  h^v^i  j^wayAjCjcgiscfljd  9gr,,aveif)on  to  ,attenApts  a(.Wft pi; /grave 
'  fubjeda.  0^  this  wol^k^yve  jih^H  only  add,  ^thpt  the  author  Js  v^ery 

ill to 

•  Aut.  ’52*  BfrihdHi  oc^ajhntd hy  the  Death  ‘of  M^.  ftth/e P light 

deparud  this  Life  July  \i Of  179  the' Twenty  f ft h  ^Tedtr  (f  ids' 
;'Agr.  Preaehtd  in  Aagel-Streety  (purceJitTf  July  24,  1791 .  p|).  z^i^’flTo. 

•  ^  6d*  Gitrneya  London,  1791.  ^  ■  .  " '  f’ Kirt  m, 

^cThis  ferraon  h  much  too  long  ;  yet  it  contains  little  morcicf  th^ 
deceafed  than  that  ho  was  a.  fubferiber  to  a'.convcnticle,  embraced 

•  tliC.orthbddx  faith,  and  had  given  in>j  what  we.  believe  thefei  gentle¬ 
men  qdU.an.  experience^.  The  addrefs  to  the  xelativ^^  alfo  1$^  too  Igng^ 
^c;  WQ^^d^have  beta  better  conveyed  in  a.cdn£det^tial  epi^e  thaai 

.  (s  V  ‘  t  »  •  t:  ;:  !"A  LiiM  j  i/.u!  ‘s  ' 


5  ■  c-  .  ir-Oi.  (s  V  ‘  t  »  •  t:  ;:  i^A  liim  'j  ii.iJi  ‘s  ' 

Ati'ke  on  Conformity  tu'the  W^fd,,  'Addi^Jjfid'frintU 

to  Pfuteftakt  Dijffeeters^ 

isV  6d.  loB if mingham* printed,  for  Baldwin/  Ldndon,  rfygij  h 


.ThefeTennohs  feem  principally  defigned  to  fuppprt  what  is  caHM 

if'h  m  ^ - *  d%  A  )%  •-«  ^  .  ^4*  »  *  ^  ^  *# 


the' Dijffeutifrg  Interejt^  We  are  happy  to^  find,  * by  llie  teiior  w  tlieAV 
that  thiih  ii^tereil  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  this  circumilai^ddi  arife,* 
not  from  ^y  perfecutlons,  J)ut  by  men  s  growing  weary  ofioomeaning 


petul^pe  and  ineSe^ual  oppoAtionie 


n  rr  •  •  ,  •  f'  - 


6'  aJ 


lid.::; 


nii 


n  i*  r;#  t'  .  r.'<  *?  ■  i 


tv  -u  -1 


tri>?  VUlr 

't,.  ilJ-- 


hr  the  ENGLISH  REVIETF," 
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For  A  V  O. VS  T»  ..1793s  1  ^ 


'  '•  ■'  POLAND  AND  RUSSIA*  '  ‘  "  ' 

•1  _  ' ,  .  .1  .  •  ..'..y.?  J.iu  . 

A  pu'aqen  &no. melancholy  change,.  Mihlch  we  qia.tiptfo  lodh 
e;me£i,  has  overcaft  the  political  horizon  of  Poland. .  .,^he 
b^evolent  Staniflaps,’  whofe  ^higheft,  gratification  feems  to  b'e 
that  of  rendering  his-  fubje<^s  happy,'  and  whofe  name  deferves 
tp  i>p  J|0oded  down;  to.pofteidty  With ’every,  niarlr'of  ’veneratton, 
has  been  at  lehgth' obliged,  from -hard  necelHty,  teviubmitto 
the  ’haughty  and  imperious  mandates  of  Cadierine  IL  fand  to 
renounce  tlw  new  conftiDitioh,  in  order  diat  he  might  prevent 
the  /frrther  efFufton  of  blood,  when 'it  could ’have  been  at» 
♦Banded  with  no  benefit  to  his  people.  The  Emprefs  wrote  to 

Staniflaus 


r  .  ,  ^  '♦Sf 

Jttaniflaus  with  her .  own  hand,  *  informing  him,^  ,that  it 
v^ould  lie  in  vain  to  inake  farther*  refifianee,  afflie  was 
termined  to  double,  and  even  triple,  Her  army,  in  cafe  of  ne* 
^^flltyy  ri^er  thaft’abafn(don  the'caiife  fhe  had  uridettakdii.’  She 
hefitic^  intimated,  that  the  fentiments  bf  the'  Eniperdr  afid'  tKii^ 
King  of  Pruffia  were  in  unifon  wifh''herk|  and  that farther 
qppofition  on  his  part  would  induce  thdfe  powers  to  give  heir 
the  moft  eiFedtu^  fupport.  Staniflaus  therefore  had  no  alter  ^ 
mrtlve. •  L^ft  without  an  ally,  and -his  kingdbm  threatened  witlj 
imminent  danger,  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  rlfk  thie  fufy  of 
barbarians,  who,  had  he  continued  in  force,  would  no  doubt 
have. rendered  it  the  theatre  of  blood  and  carnage.'. 

’  Of  ;lhe  preeife^  terms  infilled  upon  by  the  Emprefs  of  RiilSa’^' 
we^are  rtot  yet  fully 'apprifed;  but*  we  know,  ‘  with  fom^  degreer 
bf^ttaittty,  that  mehas  not  loft  fight  of  private  intc?^.*  anef 
the  future  aggrandifement  of  her  own  family.  She  ftat^J  as  a 


pnhclpal  article,  that  the  fucceflion  of  the  throne  of  Poland  (hall 
be  fettled  on  Prince  Confentine  Paulowitz,  fccond  fon  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of*  RuOit,*'and  his  hefr^male/*  This’^plan;  if  it . 
bikes  place,  of  which  there  is  little»'dqubt,  will  free  Poland  frotn 
die^dread  of  being  difmembered  by -a  fecond  partition;  and  if 
the* conftitutiori'be  not  entirely  annulled,  but  fubjcifted^tb  cer¬ 
tain  i  modifications,;  the  Poles,  provided  their  ftitare  fovereign 
imbibes  their  political  principles,  tnay  yet  enjoy' feme  fhare' of, 
that  freedom  which  their  prefent  .  enlightened  princ6  wilhed  to 
fettire  to  them.'  ^  They  wilt,  at  any  rate,”. have 
tcfleifting;  that  one  of  the  fifft  nations  of  Europe  has  not  beheld 
their  misfortunes  with' infenfibility;  '* and  that,  had  they  beer^ 
able  to  continue  their  refiftance,  they  would  have  met  with  all 
that  fuppoTt  froni  the  genef'ofity  of  Britons  which  it  was* in  their 
power  as  individuals  to  give.  The  late  fubfeription  fet  on  foot 
in  London  for  their  relief^  will  convince  them,*that  with  what¬ 
ever  unconcern  the  kings  of  the  earth  might  Have  viewed  theic 
flruggle  againft  defpotifin'  and  ambition,  .the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  while  they  enjoy  liberty  themfelves,  wi(h  to  fee  its 
bfinign'  ihflubne^*  Extended  even ’to  *  the  remoteft' comers 
^rope.  '  •  ‘  f  ‘  '  *’  * 

y  j  ,  •  *  ‘  ‘i  ''  *1  ••  '• 

CATHEaiNjp  Jtl,  .  ’  , 

•u.VtjU  -.11  -  >1  ^ 

gained  her.  point  over  PoImhI,  will  now  beenaWedter^ 
j(^  .the  confederacy  ibrnsed.  againft  the  French  nation.  Thal^* 
is- her  intention,;  appears:,  from  her  recent  orders  to 
French. 4fs  at  Peterflburgh  to  quit  her  capital  and^ 

dotniiuons' aS'foon  as  ^poffible^  It  tnay  be  expe£led,  therefofei* 
^8^  wijf- 

EMPEROR 


-  / 


bibedb  republican  principles,^  are'’  taught ’t6*‘confi^r 

men ib£  little’ utiUtyi  to  afftato.''’ Theft?' pV5icfi)1eis‘tfitev  carxv'io 


tj9  l^viut 

■!<,  ?  'l  l  ijin  ;<<  jii  M  'fj:v  "Ip  I  jtrf  boiflj 

E^ViaORlAMD  THE  KINO  Ot  mUSBtAr'Hu' j  a 

.  ,  ,4  ►  * 

who  have  Wtherto  been  rather  dilatbiy  in  their  opfelratiphsiVn^ 
Mrhaps  have  retarded  them,  either  from  ah  apprtjhehfibli^'of 
the  defettion  of  their  trobps,  or  in  hopes  of  this  affiftanC^^.  '^^tie 
hnornbht,  howc^^r^  Is  pow  arrived  when  it  becomes  them  to 
profccute  more 'vigorous' meafures,^  efpeclally  as  they  at 
prefent,  attack  France  with  more  colour  of  Jufticer  '^an^they 
cbuld  have  done  a.  few  mo;stIiS  ago.  ,  ,  ,  u  . 

.  ,.I,  7  .11  Ji  ...)  ..  .  •  •  7i'  .  ‘  if  ,7!!; 'Iq  v^iiJ  2U 

41,.  ,1  ■  ■  -c*  .XOVIS  XVl,  '■  *■  '-'’hi  ''nofiiA 

■  ,  .ft;'.  .  5}j'.  (,£4  i.i  jI.  ■  I 

vmpm  they  wiln  to  reltore  to  liis  ancient  prerogatives,  has,  ,0/ 
his  own  foUy  and  the  violence  of  the^  Jacobin, fa<ftion,„beepifu(<T 

¥pdled  from.exerc'dipg  the  fuh^iohs  of  the. executive  pp^er,. 

be  new  conftitution,  fo  muph  boafted  of,  is  aainihilatedi^  pod, 
Franccj^  if  the  interpofitioh  of  Heayen^do'ppt.^yi^nt  i^piu^ 
fcbn'be^r^uped  to  the  mbrtlwretclied  fituatiop,  ,thc  pflefcnt 
perol^ited’  ’ftate  of- afeirs,  wh^ile  the  minds  of jraein.  atai,agjtat(!d, 
wim 'i'ar|o^s“vi(^ws,  thtereffs,  and  paffiqnsy  and  ^1  in^^lpgepce 

P®P!^t  Wy»  jbeoxaft 
ttu^  Cahhptbe  known. re^$;^ing  the  nature  and  origi^.of}the 
laitb'dftUful  tumuliSj^of  t^^^  of  Auguft.^'  It  however,  evir, 
^tff ‘ap)^ar^,^Jha$  tKe^,Sourt,  ^liippmed  by  .^i  partyYiiV;|he 
Aflembly,  was  carrying  ’on  fccret  meafures  for  the  purpofe 
either  of  bringing  about  a  couitfer<rcvolution,  or  of  cruihing 
the  power  of  the  Jai^bins.  In  the  mean  time,  the, Aflembly 
haye'proceeded- to  great  excefles;  they  hat’C  pa^^ed‘^cVftes■re• 
fpofti|1g’the  Tale  of  the  crown  jewels,  which,  as  the  Kjhg.is  not 
yet  xiondemned,  are  .certainly  prematuro.'  They  hay^  'befidesj 
fiifferedithe  mod  opprobrious  and  degrading  epithets' to  be  pub- 
licly  bellowed  upon,  the  fallen  monarch  f  and  they  haye  treated 
bisfifamily  with  an  indignity  which  is  far  from’ being  worthy  ^ 
i. gmrous' and  magnanimous  nation.  .^Tlm^.Hbiyevii)'^  Is  not 
much' to  be  wondered  at  if  the  predominant f^airty  id'cdwpofed 
of 'ignotarit  enthuflafts,  who  fufFer^tneTetydf’ of  palhqii  to 


£i«^^thatr  eVe¥y  ^rfon  who  ^appeals  is 

branded  with  «he>nanie  of  traitor  }  and'tjyERTt  dnjl’EWiitiTt 
isfilheibrder  of^thodayiin  Frarice.  i’’---’  )«  •  Jiq 

7»lJ  t.'Luu  ‘jjij  U'  louoaot  -jhiil  ^v^n  ytt  ,3frit 

_ _ _ _ M..-1UI-1.A  FAYETTE- - - 

hiwiAg,3fbr<  ibinfe  ^me,’’Toih5iy*rfthl4‘pettdci6i«‘bft^i’Jill;e!y 
reiiilt  from  the  influence^  Of  thiii  i^dfibi^‘'ah(i*'asb’e’hbl^y 

ajivcj  ,  clarcd 


Natiaiat  JffnWt*  ff$ 

dared  his  fentiments  refpeding  it,  he  has  been  marked  out 
in  a  partiedhftt  msShrter,  Tor ‘6Bje® •  bf  V^hgiince.  Being 
jicqui^tt^jj^ga  majjOrity.in  ^  Natiopal  Aflceibiy,,  pn 

Scmptj^j^ifrjtniliate  him,  ^cir”  rage,  from  .this  ,difa|}poimmen^^ 
iMijncjrejifed i;  and  the  l^te  manacre^  whiph,. bathed,  the  fir.eeta 
of  Paris ''y^t)i‘bIopd,|  w^s  ip  a  great  meafure  t^.c^piTequence  of 
ffici?  inte^^ra^e  zed.  Since  ,tKe  jnodei^e  ,pdty  are  eitlret 
afrdtt^o^p^'l^ar  >n  the  Affembly,  or,  if  tHev  /dty  to^deliver,  thcic 
■^aj'lientrmen'ts^ there,  ‘the  Jaepbihs  condui^  the^pu^iifi^.^l^neGt 
as  they  pleafe,  and  carry  every  queuion  without  oppolltion. 
Among  thefe,  a  decree  of  aecu&tion  has  been  paOed  againft 
M-  de  ja  Fayette,  who^  unlefs  he  fecuje%,Ae„at^ch.p,S.^Jf^bi}i 
ittny; ‘or wfcts ^ jprtcipitate  retreat^,  muft  fall  a  fe^ri6Cce  to 
tHd  ftirV^of ’a  Vhital  aria  fahguiiiary^mobv  Whatever!  Ke 
Frahcc^ceftainly  fs*  threatened -vWith^  the  hcVrrqrs 
‘  The  king^ih  hiciw^Yer‘1rnpVudentj  *"pr  e^^ 


fti{)borte4  tiy  the  h 


bolfids'‘bf  Tbcie^  which  ‘fecure  to  Xhe  io4^]ftriou|  nplto^y^lW 
^ts' thcitlabc^r^  tiut'p^i-fonal  fafetyj '  EVen" 

sloqiuc^  >tiJ  ....  ^  3  ^I:w 

gnii^i:  13  Uj  the'  DU^CH  'S' 

an  ir^terejt  ih  tjie  affairs  of,  F ranee,  and  to  bo  ap4 
^  country,' iwhich  wouldiprawii 

t^/rj republic,  exifting,  folcly  a$  it  doc$jbyxoQ^ 

this,  crifisi,  U  <t1oc.  ids^ 
*!**!^j**'”  that,, fhp  French  amlMfladori  has  been 
honfe  of, the  grand' penhonary^  atii 
%«lje  n^^bu?f?tv  infarmed  ibeuisi  no  loi^r  ackn'owkdged 
j^^a/pubjlp,  mipiftei;t:(  (Orders  too  have  been;<fent  to  aUi  tho 
to  equjpj  a.  deet  wjth  the  utmofti.expedition  jtibtit 
.t)iia  pt^e^dSfirom  prepaution^i.or  withia  ,view.toIlm> 
tn  ^.tamipt/off^Ffance,,  we^will  not  venture-to  dbteiid 
®.'h^r  Should  any, attempts, jhowpyer,!. be  nftade.thatiaird.iikib^ 
5?  I  ihe ,  .^iy teenth, ,  ,w«  jha ye  j  feme  jteaibql 

Yir5RP^j*^'*E  apdjGwat  BrUainiwiU«ndeitvaui} 

to  prevent  them  from  being  .oafrkd  intOb,bxeBution>bi  Jtt,:lh*i 
taean  time,  we  have  little  account  of  the  army  under  the 

— M  _ _  ^  Mk.  A  e  '/'.  AM 


-jd,  moii  jlidsT 

DUKS 


i  •  «  • 

•  .  *  DUKE  QF  BRUNSWICK, 

who,  if  he  intends  to  rifk  any  cnterprife  this  feafori,  ought  tci 
commence  his  operations.  But  as  it  is  neceffary,  in  an  ene- 
ply’s  country,  to  zSX  flowly  and  fecurely,  he  cannot,  perhaps, 
Jbe  cxpefted  to  make  much  progrefs  this  autumn.  He; has  had 
too  long  experience,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with' the  art  of 
war,  not  to  know  that  he  muft  not  advance  ralhly,  until  he  has 
fecured  a  retreat,  in  cafe  of  difaftcr.  The  frontiers  of  France 
are  defended  by  a  chain  of  ftrongly  fortified,  towns,'  fome  of 
which  muft  be  taken  before  he  can  proceed ;  and  as  this  will 
require  time,  it  is  probable  that,  little  of  moment  .wiirjbe  efFeded 
this  feafon. 

.  While  ^France  is  thus  threatened  by  foreign  eqemies,  and 
expofed  at  the  fame  time  to  inteftine  difeord,  its  melancholy 
Jituation  exhibits  a  leflbn  to  fovercigns  as  well  .as*  t6  their  fub^ 
jeds.  The  former  may  be  taught,  that  candour  and  economy 
are  the  fureft  nriethods  of  fecuring  the  confidence  and  afFedion 
of  their  people ;  and  the  latter*  may  learn, |  that  if  they  abiife 
that  liberty  which  a. concurrence  of  wifdom  'and^ their  own  ex¬ 
ertions  have  obtained,  they  will  give  dcfignin'g  men  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of.mifleading  them,  and  be  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
lofing  the  fubjlance  for  the  (hadow.  ‘  '  *  \ 

Happinefs  and  tranquillity  continue  to  prevail  in.  . 

GREAT  BRITAIN  } 

and  as  peace  is  now  finally  concluded  with.Tippoo  Sultan,  we 
have  reafoh  to  believe  that  our  India  poflTeflions  will  for  feme 
time  be  fuflFered  to  remain  to  us  undiftiirbed.*  ‘Lord  Cbrn-f 
‘walHs’s  merit  in  the  cbriclufion  of  this  war,  and  definitive  treaty, 
4s  fupefior  to  any  panegyric  that  we  can  beftow,  and  miift  emu 
flently  diftinguUh  his  name  in  the  annals  of  his  country.* 

Communications  for 'T  HZ  English  Review,  iirr  nptefed  to 
]^/ent ^to  Mu  Museay,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  StJh 

'^ribtrs  for  this  Monthly  Pirformanci  arf  f  dijvtoi  to  givt  ^ 
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